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SALUTATORY. 


Wirn heartie greetyng to our Friends we come 
At the younge yeere’s birth-day, to gis 

Our smyles to all, and eke our teeres to some 
And pray ye all long lives may live, 


And ever honestlie that ye may thrive 


The olde sire, Time, with beauteous gilded wing, 
Hath overflowne the paths of ye who smyle ;— 
But, troth! his scythe umquhiles must swing 
And frownes his forehead clothe awhile 

He ruin on some kyngdomes doth let fall 

While vet aneath his tread some nations rise 


Chanve, change he loves, and it ysends on al! 


Thorough the eternall course he flies, 
Ne cares for mortalls’ paines, nor heeds their cries 
s 
Him watch we, as he wends his ceaseless waye, 
And of his doings straight to ye we sing ; 
Yvaried are his deeds, yvaried 1s our lay, 
Alike his acts the legende that we bring 
Ife gives us sweete, and oft we feele his sting 
a Upon his pinions doth he bear along 
Man’s glorious cause, and spre ds 
Knowledge that makes the weakest strong, 
4 And levels with the crowde earthe’s crowned heads, 
And human spirits with angelic weds 
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Salutatory. 


To bright-eyed Libertie he lendeth powre, 
Which eftsoons breaks the cruell tyrant’s rod; 
Oppression takes fro him her fated hour ; 

Ile makes the sceptre shake, the throne to nod, 


And sends the bloodie ruler to his vengefull God 


He takes faire Science kindly by the hand, 
And leades her willing footsteps o’er the earth ; 
Yspreds her gladsome smyles fro lande to lande, 
Rejoicing with her fro her birth 


And in her triumphs finds his sweetest mirth. 


Re livion, too, doth now accompanie old Time, 
With glorious glowing ornaments bedight ; 
And ever fro her pitying eyne 

Beams jorth a pure and holie light, 


Which dazes not, but fascinates, the sight 


But by his side, a gloomie form 

Yrobed in horror, stalketh dreddefull forth, 
Like the fell demon of the storm, 

Which rushes fro the boisterous North 

Why shrinks old age away fro him, 

That direfull phantom grim ? 

Why do the nations sink beneath 

The volume of his fierie breath ? 

It is the ruthless, cruell monster, Death ! 
And on his brow there ever broods a frowne: 
Red burning flames leap forth from out his eye, 
Which strike resistless millions down ;— 
Their time has come,—their time to die 


And at his aspect bravest bosoms sigh ! 


But in his path, a thing of beauty rare, 
Comes smyling onward :—Who is she, 

So sweetelie gracious, heavenlie faire, 
Fro whom the cloudes of sorrow flee? 
Her breath, like perfumed gales of Araby, 
Restores the smyles so lately fled : 

She summons back the truant, Joy, 


His rosie flowers agen to spread 


Above the very couches of the dead 
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'T is that dear angel, lovelie Hope, 
Who aye will track the path of pain, 
Sorrow’s closed eyne agen to ope, 
And, when our pleasures are in wane, 


Recall them back to us yfresh agen. 


Hope! at whose glance the present fades away, 
And we but think of joy’s to-morrow : 

And care’s dull pressure of the sad to-day, 

(As we of coming blisses borrow,) 


Flies with the flying clouds of sorrow 


May she your footsteps e’er attend, 
And cheer your hearts in each endeavor, 


Until your earthly term shall end ; 


’ 


When Time your thread of life must sever, 
Exchanging Hope for Bliss forever. JANUS. 
January Ist, 1834. 


NEW YEAR’S REFLECTIONS. 


Goop Readers, we wish you a happy New Year. May your happi- 
ness increase with your virtues. May generous hearts, good friends, 
and well-stored garners be the reward of your labors. 

Perhaps the present is as fit an occasion, as we may soon have, to 
look about us, and to censider what we are, and whither we are going. 

The knowing ones, who have been among us taking notes and 
printing them, have given us sore offence. Undoubtedly, all that they 
say is false; but let us inquire what there is among us, that could 
have given rise to such falsehoods. Misrepresentations are seldom 
without foundation, and no falsehood (we are stating the doctrine of a 
great philosopher) can gain currency, unless it have some mixture of 
truth. How then can it be, that we are called a sordid, avaricious, 
narrow-minded, bigoted, conceited, haranguing, superficial, il-man- 
nered people? How is it possible, that, with all our spotless purity, 
artless simplicity, unbounded philanthropy, and unheard-of liberality, 
such opinions respecting us should have got abroad ? 

Why are we called avaricious? A traveler in part accounts for 
the assumption, by saying that an American can never talk an hour 
without using the word dollar. Of this fact we have no doubt. Since 
reading the assertion, we have had the curiosity to watch for the ob- 
noxious expression, and we candidly confess, that, whether with mer- 
chants or with professional men, whether with day laborers or with 
learned professors, we have every where seen enough to justify the 
tourist’s declaration. We do not mean to assert, that the word dollar 
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is absolutely repeated once an hour, as regularly as a Connecticut 


clock strikes; but we do mean to assert, that, whatever may be the 
subject of conversation mal wherever | nay be held, dollars, cents, 
nd in oc’ Va \ ! live 

\ rutitu ce ot is eX! lin one of our cities 3) 
party of admirers of t ine arts—ladies and gentlemen—return de- 
lighted from the ex! * Tlow exquisi { hands are finish- 
ed! What a heavenly ¢ s3on of countenance! | had supposed 
it Nn possi ble to thro much ine gnto the marbie it cannot but 
elevate and purify the soul to witness these lofty and holy representa- 
tions of the mind’s conception There were many spectators there 
The artist must make 1 ! it Ilo much do you suppose he 
would ask for su l ie! 

The winter schools ina intry town hay ist closed Several of 
the principal men of tl ef it the su ct of conversation 
Our children have learned wint I} have had excel- 
lent imstructers.’ Ves.” 2 rother, ‘Sand there is no reason wl 
they should not be LU \\ i | Lthem { nty dollars a month 
My school tax this vear amounts to seven dollars If Bob don’t learn, 
it will be his own fault; for, besides hooling, he has cost me two 
dollars for boo! s { Apr 

A lawver of distingui d powers is making an unusual effort in be- 
half of a man indicted for murder The whole community are filled 
with horror at the atrocity of t crime, and waiting with painful 
anxiety the result of the tria ig crowd, Wno have been kept in 
breat ttention by the Te e ot 1 ( n and tl idvo- 
cate, emerge from t cour t d fear tor t 
result ‘A thrilling speech 1 have ist heard it moved our In- 
most souls Will not the prisoner be quitted ? Did you know that 
Mi — is to receive three thousand dollars tor the part he takes in 
this trial?’ ‘ What! three thousand dollars? Enormous. It is more 
than my farm is worth. ‘Th lawyers must be put down. They 


will eat up the whole land 
Our chief magistrate visits a city far from the capitol. He ts re- 


ceived with the highest marks of hospitality ind respect The most 
enthusiastic shouts tollow hi ss, and it would seem as if gold were 
not too rich a pavement for his carriage wheels to roll upon Ile re- 
turns home The popular admiration cools ‘The President is well 
enough : but his visi cost the city twenty thousand dollars, besides the 


hundred and sixty-two dollars, we shall have to pay the doctors for the 


men whose arms were shot off while firing the salute 

A literary cwentleman’s merits are discussed ile has talents :—that 
every one admit Hes a beauufel writer Ile has an agreeable 
and excellent family What n alloy his h piness ‘ ‘Ts he a oen- 
tleman of fortune?” is shrewd ed by some one in the corner who 
has not before opened his | 

\ clereyman. aft ra iife o! t] most con Cl ] usefulme ss, expires 
in the midst of his labor Hlis peo re mconsolabie A party of 
friends meet on the day of his sudden death, and talk over their loss 


‘* He was an excellent man He fa thfully fulfilled all his duties. He 


brought up and educated his children as a Christian father and a re 
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ligious teacher should. But he has left no property except his library, 
his furniture, and the quarter's salary, of an hundred and fifty dollars, 
that will be due next Friday. Short-sighted tools! Ilas he not lett 
his good name ! Has he not left the remembrance of a godly life ? 


Has he not left the example of his shining virtues ? 


Are these nothing, 
think ye, to lis wi low and family? Will they not be che rished by his 
children as the dearest relic of their sainted father? How much 
money did Christ leave to his followers ? flow much did the Apostles 
leave to their successors? But our indignation is il-timed. We had, 
for the moment, fallen into the same error with the flippant tourists 
whose works we decry 

‘The specimens, which we have detailed, if not absolute facts, are 
hardly exaggerated examples of the tone of conversation among us, 
The following are facts, though of a kind so rare, that no important 


’ 


inference can be drawn from them A young man, who had lost his 
father, under circumstances peculiarly afilictive, was some time after 
conversing upon the subject with a very respectable gentleman In 
the course of the conversation the gentleman observed: ** Well, upon 


the whole, it was fortunate that vour father died when he did: for if 


he had lived a year longer, his affairs would have been such, that you 
would have been lett entirely without property.” How could the value 
of a father’s life be more coldly weighed in the balance against a cer- 
tain amount of money, by any heartless assassin, than in this not very 
extraordinary observation ! 

Last summer, while a stage-driver left his horses for a minute, they 
took flight, and set out, with furious speed, with the coach load of fe- 
male passenger VMiost of the ladies were so ftrighted that they threw 
themselves out, though at the manitest peril of their lives. Only two 
were left, one of whom with great anxiety had been examining the 
road ; at length, seeing nothing in the way for a considerable distance, 
she drew her head into the stage, and observed to her companion, an 
elderly matron, that she thought they mght escape with their lives. 
* Perhaps we shall,” said the old lady, ‘* but you will spoil your bon- 
net, dear.”’ 

A country inn-holder, irom an unusual course of prosperity, had 
become the thriftiest, if not the richest, man in the place. By some 
strange freak of generosity, he was induced to give a supper to his 
neiehbors While at the table, one of the guests took occasion to 
praise the excellent quality of the fish. ‘‘ Yes,” replied our host, 


“é 


and well it might be good; what you ’ve got on your plate there cost 
a shilling.” 

Facts of this kmd, though unusual, may yet be sufficiently common 
to account in some measure for the charge of selfishness, that has been 
made and repeated against us. ‘Travelers have supposed that because 
we are always talking of money, we are always thinking of it. They 
have foolishly supposed, that ‘out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Yet what can be more unfounded than such a 
proverb? Every day's experience shows its falsehood. We are, per- 
haps, every day and every hour talking about money; but it is the foul- 
est calumny imaginable to assert that we care much about it. People 
must have some standard of value; and as, with our improved deci- 
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mal currency, money is more easily reckoned than other things, it is 
but right and ¢ xpedient, that we should make money the standard of 
all value, whether moral, social, religious, or intellectual If a book 
can bought for a dollar, it is worth a dollar What more plain! 
Is it not saying as old and as fixed as the everlasting hills, that 
things are worth what they will teteh?) If a clergyman or a schoul- 
master Can be hired for tl 


ree hundred dollars a year, they are worth 
three hundred dollars a year We have heard a sensible old man, 


tout expostulat ust his minister's exchanging with the pastor 
of a neighboring town Why.’ said he, ‘* we give our minister five 
hundred dollars a year, and ill we submit to let him exchange, on 
equ ter th thncala » preaches for a dollar a day? And the 
old ventleman was right It we drop this, what other mode of valua- 
tion i 1d sO mventent ! \ period il Costs tive dollars a year 
lo re it is not worth quite so much We wish to do something 
to p mize literature; but we are willing that five dollars should be 
set down as its. tri value Take away this manner of speaking, 
ind how can we be understood ! Precision Is i darling virtue, which 
we not tam surrender It a boy voes to school three months, 

id his board costs eighteen dollars, his tuition three dollars, his stage 
fat two dollar n fitty cents, and other things sixty-three cents, what 

shall we say except that he has twenty-four dollars and thirteen 
cents worth of learning ? And pray, can we not talk in this way with- 
out being calle a sordid, avaricious race / 

Avain, we are called a conceited pe opie. What could give rise to 
such an idea! ‘These superticial coxcombs, who have been among us, 
suffer themrse to be led astray by appearances. Because we simply 

Hour { most enlightened nation on earth, we are, forsooth, 
conceited What impudence, to make the charge on such grounds! 
4 


ebration, Which we once itte nded, this toast 


ir country better than any other on the globe 

lectrical, and the sentiment received with the most 
cle ienin pp =¢ VV is tii mark of national conceit ) Does not 
! ink bis own wile better than any other man’s? But does 


Is a Con ited husband ! Is it any prool ol a nar- 


o declare that our country and our 
in the world: that all other nations 
region and shadow ol ade 


sovern- 
ment are the best are yet in the 

ith ; that their people are ignorant and de- 
graded, while upon us, alone, the sun of science and of liberty 


shines 
with peerless lustre? 4s it not all true? And shall we be afraid to 
tell the truth, lest bigoted foreigners should cavil? ‘Thanks to our 
{re e institutions, we are too 1nd pt nde nt to be influc lice d by suc h un- 
manly fears 
It is sweet to listen to the votec of praise We reme mber, once in 
our travels. to have met a young lady as destitute of charms as a 
young lady could be. ‘To her other like accomp 


I lishments she added 
that Of beIng dissatisfied with every t! 





hing. he whole morning was 
spent in complaints The stage was bad, the horses were bad, the 
driver, the company, (in this we agreed with her) the road, in short, 
every thing, was bad ‘a is enough, said she, at the conciusion of 


a long tirade, ‘it is enough t 


» try an angel’s temper “« Vea. 


was 
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our conscientious reply, ‘‘ we can well believe that, since it tries your 
temper.” The effect was immediat She knew that the compliment 
was deserved, and therefore was so delighted with .t, that not another 
complaint escaped her lips during the remaimmder of a really tiresome 
and vexatious ride We have sometimes harbored a momentary sus- 
picion, that the delight, with which we receiv the encomiums of 
foreigners, was not unlike that, with which our compliment was re- 
ceived by this unmarried Xantippe. ‘The suspicion was only momen- 
tary. Our deserts are not imaginary; they are real, and no encomi- 
ums can be too high for them. We will not be robbed of our digni- 
fied self-respect ; but. ‘in conscious virtue bold,’ we will throw back 
sneer for sneer upon these impertinent censors, and cause the melo- 
dious voice of our own praise to drown the harsh murmurs of their 
complaints. 

But then we are superficial scholars low so? Have we not, in 
our immediate vicinity, a professor, who knows the meaning of every 
word in the Greek language?) Have we not recently published an 
edition of Homer’s Iliad, with illustrations by Flaxman? Have we not 


several tolerably correct editions of Horace, and Virgil, and Cesar ? 


Are there not American editions of most of the English classics? 
Has not La Place found among us a translator able to do justice to his 
Mécanique Celeste? Are there not as many as five or six men in the 
United States who are able to read Newton’s Principia } How can 
Europeans call us superficial, if we learn all that they know, and even 
Write notes upon their hardest books ? If they will supply ill the 
learned works we want, they need not suppose that we are such fools 
as to waste our time in making others Besides, how is it, that we 
are so ready to be guided by European books, at the same time that 
we are soconceited ! 

But we will throw away no more ink upon these to ics. Cn th’s 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, we 
do solemnly iver, that we are not avaricious, that we are not conceite d. 
that we are not superficial, and that we have not one of tne faults that 
foreioners charge upon us. We on!y seem to have them. But. lest our 
weaker sisters and brethren should be offended, perhaps it will not be 
amiss tO pay a litthe more attention. to appearances If, because we 
are always talking about money, they infer that we are always thinking 
about it, perhaps it will be well to learn to talk about something else— 
at least, in their presence If, because we say that ours is the most 
enlightened people on earth, they infer that we are exclusive im our 


feelings, let us be content to praise ourselves without depres ting 


them If they wi// say that we are ill-bred, because we spit on carpets, 
or, (if not so barbarous as that,) because we are always in some way 
or other exuding the savory juices, let us —— but the deprivation would 
be too great Any body’s good will is too dearly bought if purchased 


at the expense of a practice, which pollutes our breath, destroys our 
health, tries the patience of our wives, and makes us odious even to 
snakes ; for we have seen them poisoned by the spittle of a tobacco 
chewer. 

Let us now shut the door, and, excluding all foreigners, talk fora 
few moments seriously among ourselves Is it not possible—we ask 


the question seriously—that we set too high a value upon money? 
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We do not recognize the distinctions of rank and birth. Is it not 
possible that we are permitting their places to be supplied by the vul- 
gar distinctions of wealth? ‘The advantages which it confers are 
immediate. They are every Where visible and tangible They are 
alw tys before us Our reverence tor them Is not distracted by the 
trappings of royalty or nobility May it not be, then, that Mammon is 
gaining here more and heartier worshipers, than where his claims are 
disputed by other vanities! If so, we should Jook to it betimes. 
W hen wealth once becomes the le ding object ol the pe ople, no gov- 
ernment or laws can withstand its power. When once it has become 
the standard of all kinds of merit, it will usurp the place of all. Now, 
though we altogether distrust the theory of cheeks and balances ; the 


theory that vices, if place d in opposition to each other, will, in some 
measure, do the work of virtue; still we believe that the danger is less 
from a multitude of small faults, than from one all-powerful, all-absorb- 
ing sin. It is among the wise provisions of our Maker, that no two 
vices act in concert. ‘The power of each is checked by its antagonist 
power. If, therefore, the prerogatives of birth and rank among us are 
removed, only to let wealth reign sole umpire, nothing can be conceived 
more pernicious than the change. 


But how are we to prevent these ill consequences ? 


Simply by 
taking more pains to cherish the virtues of social life. Let learning 


be more an object of respect. Let morality,—not merely mercantile 
justice, but the nobler principles of morals, benevolence, mercy, char- 
ity, love, grow stronger among us. Let religion receive the veneration 
due to a message from heaven Let virtue and intelligence be the 


standard of merit. Let wealth have ,an intluence: but let it not be 
the absorbing topic of conversation, thought, and action. 

Is it not more than probable that we place too much reliance upon 
our political institutions?) We have, without doubt, the most perlect 
system of government known among men. But can any government, 


however pe riect, preserve 1 people from destruction ? N iv, DY Our 


} | 
unsuspecting contidence in the outward forims of vovernment, do we 
not throw into the shade those private virtues, upon which all systems 
o legislation must rest for support? We wonder, indeed, at the youth- 


ful sculptor, who died of a broken heart, because the breathless image, 


Which his own hands had made, could not reciprocate his truitless 


love His was a hard and a wayward fate but not more hard, nor 
more strange, than ours will be, if we blindly fall down and worship 
the golden image of a free constitution, and, from its lifeless corpse, 
expect protection from every threatening danger Its limbs are pow- 
erless, unless animated by the living spirit of knowledge and _ virtue 
Laws are but dead Jetters. unless s ipported by the stron irm ot p ib- 
lic opinion The principles of Virtue, intelligence, and religion, form the 
broad basis, on which our public and private prosperity must rest 
Once let ou private morals | ymme rotten md? hh is inevitable. No 
public t Yents and integrity, no laws or con ions, can preserve us 
from perdition To them our country may look with anxious eves, 
in the hour of her distr S m vd the t her burning 
brow, and fold them ind her bleedin reast rd | to gain relief 
In vain. They but aggravate the disease, that 1 swithin. They 


are like the cumbrous armor of a wounded knight, pressing, irritat- 


ss) 
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ing, killing him. If on these alone her hopes are placed, well may 
she exclaim : 

The spirits I have raised abandon me— 

The spells which | have studied baffle me— 

The remedy | recked of tortured me ; 
and, if constrained to drag out a lingering existence, she may go on 
with the same unhappy wretch, and add: 

There is a power upon me, which withholds 

And makes it my fatality to live ; 

If it be life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my actions to mLyst if. 

But such we believe is not to be our destiny. We look forward to 
the year, upon which we this day enter, with no such apprehensions 
for ourselves or for our country. We look forward to the centuries, 
which are yet to shine upon a prosperous and harmonious people, with 
no such raven-hke forebodings. A happy new year may this prove ! 
happy new years may all prove, to ourselves, our children, and our 
country 

Rulers may err. Foreign nations may frown. Civil discords may 
threaten. Still we believe that there is, and that there will be, in the 
character of our people, a power able to save us trom all the dangers 
and trials to which we may be exposed. We will reverence the prin- 
ciples of justice and religion. We will advance in knowledge and 
virtue. ‘Chen may we look with just pride to our growing cities and 
increasing wealth, and population; for we shall exalt the destiny of 
man. We shall raise the character of the human family. We shall 
enlarge not merely our territories, but the sphere of human happt- 
ness. As we look forward, and see, in the vast western domain, valley 
beyond valley, and mountain bevond mountain, smiling amid the 
blessings of peace and plenteousness, rich in the gifts of God and 
man, while forest after forest disappears, and joyful villages and mighty 
cities take their place ; as we anticipate the day, when a great, a hap- 
py and enlightened people shall live and rejoice, where now the wild 
beast roams unmolested, and, from ocean to ocean, tall spires with 
their solemn tongues shall call together the pilgrims of earth to listen 
to the claims, the consolations, and the hopes of heaven, and, on our 
festal days forests, yet unexplored, shall join in songs of gratitude and 
praise, while mountains echo back the peals of triumph, and deep 
answers unto deep, then may our hearts swell with hopes too strong to 
be repressed. A virtuous community must be prosperéus. The cause 
of truth and freedom will prevail; for it is the cause of God. Make 
it the cause of our country, and she too will stand, till new year’s 
hopes and salutations shall cease to be known among men. Or, if a 
just Providence, in his unsearchable counsels, has fixed on her a fate, 
which no righteous nation ever yet experienced, and she be doomed to 
fall, her example will shine with surpassing brightness upon all future 
times, like those distant stars, whose jight cheers and guides mankind 
for ages and ages after they themselves have ceased to exist. 
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NANNIE KON’S BIBLE. 


Ir is as long ago as I can possibly remember, that the young men 
and boys of our village assembled at the South-end, to pull down an 
old house, which had stood tenantless, and threatening hourly to fall, 
for the last fifteen years. It was fine sport for them, and they made a 
great huzzaing; for it was so thoroughly decayed, that it needed very 
little assistance to enable it to come down altogether. As they were 
removing the rubbish, they discovered, in what seemed to have been 
a small out-of-the-way cupboard, a very mouldy Bible. On the blank 
leaf between the two Testaments, was written—‘‘ Nannie Kon, her 
book,” and underneath it, hardly legible, they read, ‘‘ Gi’en me, by 
my ain kind mither, afore she sold hersel to the deil for strang drink. 
The gude Laird forgie her.” 

Thereupon arose a great marveling among the young people, and 
much rapid questioning ; but theré was no answering, until old Dea- 
con Downy came up. Whata fund of legendary lore that man pos- 
sessed! Enough to supply all the magazines of the country. Pity he 
should have died so soon! ‘ Deacon,” said John Haskell, “ 1 just 
want you to look at this Bible.’ The deacon put on his spectacles, 
examined the cover, and read the writing, when he turned up his eyes 
and dropped the pipe from his mouth, which instantly severed into 
half a dozen pieces. ‘The accident recalled his self-possession. Jolin 
Haskell resumed: ‘‘ Deacon, we want to find out to whom that book 
used to belong. I remember myself when the Kilburns lived in this 


house ; I believe they built it.” ‘“* No, they didn’t,” said the deacon, 
shaking his head, and shutting his lips quite close, as if he never 
intended to speak again. John Haskell continued: ‘ It was built 


before my remembrance, to be sure ; but I know I used to play with 
Ben Kilburn until his parents died, and then he went to his grand- 
father’s in Vermont.” 

** Young people,” said the deacon, “if you wiil give attention to 
my words, I'll tell you the whole history of this here Bible, or, rather, 
of them it belonged to.” He accordingly began, while his audience 
crowded around him, with open eyes, ears, and mouths, to secure the 
whole of his story. 

Bracing himself up with his staff, the deacon proceeded to relate 
how, ‘‘some thirty-five years ago, there came hither, from Scotland, a 
family by the name of Kon. It consisted of Jamie Kon and Jennie 
Kon, the parents, and Nannie Kon, the only child. ‘They lived in 
this ruined house, which was then a®very good one They were 
sober people, and well-behaved, until they met with some bad losses, 
by fire and theft, and then they were so disheartened that the good 
tavern-keeper, in his true kindness, sent them a bottle of spirits to con- 
sole them. It was so good, that Jamie came back for more, and 
more, and more; and here,’ said the deacon, ‘ was the evil. It’s 
no manner of harm to take a little. In this cold climate, a man needs 
it, especially if he has to work hard.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ “ Just so, sir,” ‘ Sartain true, sir,” ‘ That’s my mind, 
sir,’ was echoed round from his audience. ‘‘ Deacon,” said little 
Fred. Barney, who stood under his elbow, “ had n't you better treat us 
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all now? we’ve been hard at work.” ‘The deacon might not have 
heard, for he did not answer, but went on with his story. 

‘* It was quite well for them to drink a little; but, simple creatures, 
they did not know when to stop; so they became intemperate, idle, 
and profane. ‘They abused poor Nannie, who never would drink, 
until —” 

Oh, but I am getting through with the story too quick. 

Well, the deacon satisfied their curiosity, received their thanks, and 
a glass of — something strengthening, while the Bible was sent to the 
old minister, Elder Oak. He read the writing, and burst into tears: 
for he remembered poor Nannie, as a blessed saint, who was early 
called to her heavenly rest. 

It was some years after this, that my grand-aunt, the widow Bur- 
nam, pointed out the spot to me, as the place where once lived Jamie 
Kon and Jennie Kon, and then related to me what she knew of them. 

When the Kons first came to our village, Nannie was a wee lassie 
of only nine summers. Her parents were excessively fond of her, and 
treated her like a baby, calling her their ‘‘ wee bit bairnie,” their 
“bonnie braw Nannie,’ &c. Sometimes people, who were passing 
by, would hear them singing, to the air of ‘‘ Charlie is my darling,’— 


Nannie is my darling, 
Our ain Nannie dear. 
*T was on a Monday morning, 
Sae airly i’ the year, 
That Nannie cam to bide wi us ; 
Our ain Nannie dear. 

Oh Nannie is, & 


We took her to the holy kirk, 
In bonnie snaw-white gear ; 
An a’ the folk stood up to bless 
Our ain Nannie dear 

Oh Nannie is, &-c. 


An she shall clase our weary een, 
An drap for us a tear ; 
An scatter flowers where we rest, 
Our ain sweet Nannie dear 

Oh Nannie is, &-c 


This Jennie sang, while Jamie played a poor, sick, asthmatic old 
bagpipe, which made all our villagers hold their ears, and run away 
in a very brief time. 

Nannie Kon knew nothing of aught but love and kindness, until 
her parents became intemperate ; and then, poor thing, she never had 
any more comfort in thts world, except when the weather was so mild 
that she could go and stay in the woods, with the Bible that her 
‘““mither gae her afore she sold hersel to the deil for strong drink.” 
Jamie and Jennie were quarreling with each other, and scolding Nan- 
nie, from morning till night. 

Soon after Elder Oak came among us, before he had heard of this 
outlandish family, he happened to encounter Jennie in one of his walks, 
just as she was returning from the tavern, with her bottle, which he 
charitably supposed to contain milk, or beer, or something equally 
innocent, and worthy of Christian use. Jennie did not know him; 
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but she was always “‘ mighty chatty and chipper” when Jamie was not 
in the way. He was himself so great a proser that the poor woman 
could never find an opportunity to speak where he was, whatever she 
might be dying to communicate Very soon the Elder gave the con- 
versation a religious turp, as was his custom, and, finding Jennie quite 


stupid and indifferent in regard to that subject, he reminded her that 
** Sae I maun, 


it was high time to repent and begin to serve the Lord. 
sae I maun,” said the old sinner, a little softened ; and then, reflecting 
‘©Na, na,” she added, “I’m auld an far gane astray 

but I?ll make our Nannie sarve the laird, 
an gin she winna, I'll break her deil’s neck.” The Elder stood a 
moment in dismay, and then, perceiving, for the first time, that she 
ted, left her and walked hastily away But he 
soon found out poor Nannie, and was her true friend until her death, 
and avery happy death it was, free 
‘* Let me die the 


a moment, 
mysel ; it’s ower late for me ; 


was somewhat mtoxic 


which occurred the same year, 
from severe pain, and full of joyful antreipation. 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

Though Jamie and Jennie had neglected and abused their little 
daughter while she lived, they mourned for her loss with the bitterest 
anguish; yet they did not repent and forsake their evil deeds, but 
drank and quarreled more and more. Jamie had the advantage of 
Jennie, for he could talk loudest and longest. Jennie felt her inferior- 
ity in this respect very deeply, and set about revenging herself in a 
way which she afterwards regretted. ‘here were two fine apple-trees 
back of the house—the sour apple-tree was Jamie’s, because he liked 
sour apples best—the sweet apple-tree was Jennie’s, for she could eat 
none but sweet apples. One day, when Jennie was in great wrath, 
and could find no opportunity to scold Jamie, as he did not once cease 
from scolding her, she stole out into the back yard with the axe, to 
cut down the sour apple-tree; but not walking straight-torward, as 
usual, she deviated from the proper path, and, her eyes being a little 
misty, did not discover her mistake until she had so mangled her own 
sweet apple-tree that its speedy death was mevitable. Aroused by the 
noise, Jamie came tottering out into the yard, with wide-open eyes 
and uplifted hands: ‘‘ Jennie, puir body, are ye fay? Ye ’re killin yer 
ain tree.” ‘Its na my ain tree,” retorted Jennie; but, on being con- 
vinced of her mistake, she sat down and wept like a child. As the 
ancient psalm-book hath it,- 

He digged a pit, and digged it deep 
That he might slay his brother; 
But wo to him, he did fall in 

The pit he digged for t’ other 


Though Jennie seemed to thrive upon her potation, it was other- 
wise with her unfortunate partner. Hle gradually lost his strergth, 
and the use of his limbs, until he was quite unable to move from his 
bed, and his dissolution was evidently approaching. One morning, 
the good minister called upon them, hoping that a word of admonition, 
given even at the eleventh hour, might not be altogether in vain. As 
with the poor man, Jennie came to 
nd water, which she had just prepared. 


1G 


soon as he began to converse 


him with a large mug of rum a 
He declined taking anv, and she commenced drinking it herself. 
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The mug was more than half emptied, when Jamie, unable longer to 
restrain his feelings, cried out, ‘‘Oh Jennie, ve ill woman, will ye 
e’en drink the whole ye sel, ’an afore the Elder, too?” Jennie gave 
him the mug, very reluctantly, and it was speedily finished, notwith- 
standing the gentle remonstrance of the minister. ‘ It’s the joy o’ 
my auld heart,” said Jamie; “ it gies me new strength, an I ‘Il talk 
0’ religion brawly wi’ ye, now I ha’ taen it.’ And so he did. Jennie 
was in a sociable mood, too; but, finding no opportunity to speak, she 
stole out of the house silently. ‘The minister soon followed, as he 
found that Jamie would have all the conversation, and there was no 
hope of doing him any good. Looking at his watch, he found it was 
not yet too late to make old Mr. Moony a visit; so he proceeded 
thither. As he came up to the house, he saw Jennie Kon standing 
on the door-step. She was dancing and singing by herself. She saw 
with a wild laugh, 
said she, *‘ Do you know, mon, that our Jamie ’s gaen to dee? Jamie’s 
deein—I sall live to eat the goose, that’s fed on the grass that grows 
on Jamie’s grave.” 

The minister heard her, and wept tears of pity for her utter wretch- 


’ 


him, but was too merry to recognize him: and 


edness. <A few years before, she had been an affectionate wife and 
mother ; but every good feeling of her heart was wasted away by the 
destroying influence of the demon, intemperance. As she did not 


repent, when her “ain puir Nannie” died of the cold she had taken in 
the damp forest, whither her parents’ unkindness had driven her, so 
her stubborn spirit relented not when poor Jamie breathed his last, 
convulsively pressing his empty bottle to his breast. She lived alone 
in her house until the winter came, and, on a cold morning, after a 
long storm of wind and snow, when the neighbors came to inquire 
how she had weathered the tempest, they found her lying frozen 
before the hearth, with a broken bottle beside her. 

Such was the end,—no, not the end; would to Heaven it were,— 
but such was the death of Jamie Kon and Jennie Kon. Those who 
walk in their steps, may not safely promise to themselves a more envi- 
able fate. °“T is the destiny of the intemperate. His path is down- 
ward, and a cloud of fearful blackness covers its termination. 

EVERALLIN. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHEMISTY, 
A MANUSCRIPT, RECENTLY FOUND IN AN OLD TRUNK. 


In the year 1793, during my travels, I sojourned a few days at a 
London tavern, near to the Parliament House. In the room I occu- 
pied, there was a statue of a late Lord Mayor, inthe rear of which a 
very slender man might, if he pleased, enclose himself. An idle whim 
led me to enter this statue; and immediately after, one of the atten- 
dants opened the door of my room, and observed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, this 
room is empty, you can have this:” I was thus in prison, and was 
constrained to be a silent auditor and spectator of the following dis- 
cussion and novel scene :— 
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I had seen all three of the gentlemen before ; one was then a mem- 
ber of the National Convention, another a member of the House of 
Commons, and the third, a well known citizen of the United States. 
As soon as they were seated, the French member said, ‘‘ The times 
are propitious ; [ foresee, the close of the century will be memorable 
in our annals. ‘The human race are doomed to a new conflict.” 
** Yes,” said the Commoner ; “ we shall have, for a few years, pleasant 
sport: but if we do not contrive other engines, we shall, ere long, be 
laughed at, even in novels.” ‘‘ True,” said the Trans-atlantic gentle- 
man; ‘‘ I heard, the other day, his majesty pronounced from the pul- 
pit, noreality, but only a metaphor.” ‘‘ The division, over which you 
preside,” said the French member, “ will, in the next century, exhibit 
stranger things than that. At present let us first consider what is best 
to be done in Europe, under existing circumstances.” ‘“ Yes,” said the 
Commoner, ‘fa happy thought! ‘The fire in France will soon expire 
for want of fuel. If I enter into Mr. ——, and incite him to declare 
war, there will be full employ for all of our family.” ‘A happy 
thought, indeed,” said the French member, ‘‘ and nothing easier to be 
done ; for, with England, peace is only a truce. If you can persuade 
to commence war on France, I foresee that England will ruin 
herself, even to utter bankruptcy.” ‘I will enter into ——, this 
night,” said the Commoner, “‘ and when he has ruined England, I claim 
the privilege of entering into the Parliament, and through them of 
erecting a monument to his memory; for our servants deserve a re- 
ward.” ‘ Be it so,” said the French member; ‘‘In the mean time, 
I will raise up in France, a little stripling, who shall reverse the whole 
order of nature, who shall drink blood like water, and who shall bury 
the sons before the fathers have grown old. I will sanctify the days of 
Robespierre ; he was but an epicure, for he drank but one kind of 
blood, and his little red rivulet shall be lost in the Danube and Beres- 
sina. By the help of a northern University, I will exalt this man to 
the firmament of heaven, and place him among the stars ; and so long 
as he shall drink the blood of the earth, and seize the plunder of all 
nations, he shall be glorious, and honored, and obeyed; but when 
plunder shall fail, and the issues of blood close, his own slaves will 
have no further use for him; and _ his fall will be terrible, and more 
mean than that of a felon. Hence, we are always sure of that nation. 
The best materials for our purpose lie there always ready. Very dif- 
ferent from the Dutch or English, whom you must beat, in order to 
make them feel; while the French nestle in their sleep, and sleep 
with their eyes open.” ‘I see it all,” said the Trans-atlantic ; and only 
lament that I shall have nothing to do.” ‘‘ Not so,” said the French 
member, ‘‘ you can do more than the three plagues—war, pestilence, 
and famine. You can secretly consume the liver, you can enter into 
every department of the legislative government, and legalize poisoning. 
By a popular tariff you can dispense a quart of poison cheaper than a 
quart of milk, so that the parent shall substitute the one for the other, 
and change the beverage of nature, for a burning internal fury, which 
shall thirst for its own torment, and thus the rising generation shall 
grow up volunteers in our service. Your government will aid us; all 
wrongs first originate in government. ‘‘ Be it enacted,” frequently 
accomplishes all our work. It is true, the part you are to act, on the 
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other side of the Atlantic, will not be so brilliant as ours; but it will 
be more effectual. The present scene in the act of this world’s drama 
will soon close, and the little meteor, which I shall raise up to trouble 
the nations, will soon disappear, and the world will again repose in 
quiet. England will then only begin to perish, when the war in Eu- 
rope, which she has kindled, has burned out. But when the temple of 
Janus is shut, we must open another temple. It has long been said 
that | keep an idle workshop. It shall be so no longer. Neither 
hands nor minds shall know any respite. I will set the world to 
work. I will construct a wheel, that shall annihilate both space and 
time ; and he will be a dull one, who cannot, in extremity, prove an 
alibi. 1 tell you, my friend,” addressing the Commoner, ‘‘ as sure as 
I am in London, and that you know has become a proverb, the nine- 
teenth century shall see two extremes meet, in England, and then you 
may have a holiday. But you,” addressing the Trans-atlantic, ‘‘ must 
wait patiently, and weave a wicker work, and confound the compass 
in the United States, and then the people will be like pigeons in an 
eclipse of the sun. As soon as the Plutocrasy gains the ascendancy, 
you shall then go by steam: for they will nurse as many demagogues 
as their different interests may require, and then the cauldron of cor- 
ruption will boil more merrily than we have ever seen it in Europe. 
Our friend Jugurtha came too soon. If he had lived in your de- 
partment, he might have accomplished his object with half the trou- 
ble he could have effected it at Rome ; for Jugurtha would only have 
to say, ‘“‘ Seize the carcass,” and ‘ Divide the spoils.” Without the 
trouble of a civil war, a little strip of white paper, with a name written 
thereon, shall do more in one day than contending armies could do in 
a year. I tell you, in that day, in the midst of universal peace, one 
corruption shall only give place to another still more foul, and the time 
will come when it will be more dangerous to detect, than to commit, a 
crime ; and if the public treasury should be plundered of millions no 
one will dare to expose the fact; but he who can throw the broadest 
mantle over corruption will be the idol of the day ; and a man shall be 
estimated, not by the good he has done, but by the evil he can do. I 
tell you the time will come, when honesty and integrity will be a dis- 
qualification, and it will no longer be asked, ‘‘Is he honest, is he 
faithful?’ but, Can he counteract, is he clever, and will he conceal ? 
Popularity shall be the test of good and evil, and demagogues shall 
reign supreme over the minds of men. Glorious times! I foresee 
the period when the innocent and the just shall tremble, and the guilty 
sleep in quiet. Therefore, do you rest easy for the present; I will 
answer for Europe, even into the next century. 

‘*T know,” said the Trans-atlantic, ‘ that the lever, with which your 
Majesty works in Europe, can find a purchase at any moment. But I 
do not so readily perceive how it can reach across the Atlantic. The 
Commoner can easily enter into Mr. , and Mr. ——, can easily 
enter into Parliament, and the work is done. Your Majesty, in times 
past, had only to enter into a French courtezan, and the whole execu- 
tive government was immediately under your own control. It requires 
few tools to work with in Europe, but many in the United States.” 

** Tools !” said the French member ; “ the more tools, the better your 
work is done. You will have a wider field for display than Europe 
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affords. ‘There are religion, politics, trade, legislation, ambition, and 
oilices to feed every grade of ambition. You can easily make religion 
a ridiculous farce; and where you cannot make it a ridiculous, you 
can make it a solemn, farce.”’ 

“That will do very well for Europe,’ said the ‘Trans-atlantic. 
“Your Majesty can undertake for Italy and France, and you,” ad- 
‘‘can manage Great-Britain. But 1 do not 
perceive, at present, how I can manage the United States.” 

‘* Nothing easier,” said the Commoner; ‘“ I know the materials. 


dressing the Commoner, 


Not the clouds of heaven can assume such shapes as we shall soon see. 
Swedenborg will soon be reckoned a sound man among them, and 
Calvin and Edwards moderate. ‘The most mad will be considered 
the most sober. ‘There will be groaning 


g, and dancing, and singing, 
and crying, and canting, and laughing. Men will serve God from 
pure spite. Day and night will be too short, and churches too con- 
tracted, for the service. ‘The hills and the forests shall re-echo with 
sounds that shall send in terror the wild beasts to their recesses. Pol- 
itics may play clhequer-work with the interests and passions of men, 
but with religion you can poison the blood, and spread a contagion 
beyond the reach of medicine.”’ 

‘True,’ said the French member, ‘‘ the world never offered the like 
materials. You will soonsee, in all trades and professions, action, and 
counter-action, and re-action, and underrating, and overrating, and adul- 
terating, and undermining, and overreaching, and misrepresenting, 
and falsifying, and simulating, and dissimulating, but no cheating ; 
that word, by common consent, shall submerge. So that when an 
honest man shall tell the truth, he shall be more strongly suspected of 
deceit, and pure simplicity shall have the credit of the deepest subtle- 
ty. When I shall have tested my experiments in Europe, I will go 
over and assist the Trans-atlantic; there will be sufficient work for 
both of us. Legislation will hereafter be our hand-maid, and will ac- 
complish much of that which has been directly laid to my charge. 
With little management you will shortly see the best men treated like 
the worst, and the reverse. <A premium will be offered for crimes, and 
palaces erected wherein to put crimes to nurse. It will be more safe 
to commit a great crime than a small one ; and the public will be more 
ready to sympathize with detected villainy, than with suffering virtue. 
The best laws will be vetoed, and the worst sanctioned. There shall 
be freedom of the tongue and slavery in the heart; full liberty of 


speech, but no liberty of action. In short, there shall be repentance, 
without restitution. But, previous to the extinction of all moral feel- 
ing, a dead body shall be of more worth than a living soul. Joy to 


our brotherhood ! when the dead shall no longer rest in their graves: 
and to the eye of sensibility an ancient grave-yard shall be the most 
beautiful landscape.” 

“ Yes,” said the Commoner, ‘‘ in those days the Trans-atlantice will 
hold no sinecure. IT perceive that toleration, in the United States, will 
be the parent of all intolerable things.” 


Prue,” said the French member, ‘* the next century will be an 
improvement on all past ages. In Europe the days of Herod shall be 
remembered with regret. The funeral of a child shall be the most 
gratifying sight in the univer to a parent While in the United 
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States it shall be thought worthy of death to enlighten the mind, or to 
teach a child to read: and,in the most moral state of the Union, it 
shall be penal, even to imprisonment, to teach a black child that’ he 
has a white soul I tell you, the United States shall be the grand asy- 
lumotthe d.bres of the world,—the general rendezvous of all evil spirits, 
—anmiotoft all manner of base com. It shall be inthe power of a tal- 
lor to send the grossest felon imto the politest company of the politest 
city Of the North. So that, in those days, we shall be relieved from 
sending any missionaries there. ; 

Here, the Trans-atlantic shook his head, and winked at the Com- 
moner, and with his fore-fnger pressed the white of his eye down to 


his lip. ** Impossible!’ said he; ‘* your Majesty is deriding our sim- 


uw 
plicity. No people, in their senses, can ever arrive at such a state of 
society. 

‘Why not?” said the French member. Set the minds of men 
loose, and they will always run away with their bodies. The fairest 
outlines may easily be filled up with the foulest objects. A republic is 
either the best or the worst of all administered governments. Rogues 
will generally govern honest men, from a corporation to a kingdom. 
Just look across the channel, and see what 1 have done. I protest, I 
was sick of my own work, and have come here, for a moment, to re- 
create. If my own empire was not better governed, I would immedi- 
ately cut and run. 

‘** But to return to Europe, and the old world. Our empire will not 
really commence, betore it is repeated thrice, throughout the world, 
‘ All’s fair’? When All’s fair becomes a first principle, then the 
people of this world will afford us a respite. Or rather, when Re- 
ligion, Politics, and ‘Trade, have the same meaning, and Al/’s fair 
becomes the universal text, then our work is done. Of the credit of 
the one,” addressing himself to the Commoner, ‘‘ you have already the 
honor. ‘That has been publicly avowed by one of your chancellors. 
The honor of the other will belong to you,” addressing the Trans-atlan- 
tic,‘ although it has not yet been openly avowed, it will be in the next 
century With respect to trade, it will require all our ingenuity to 
establish the principle of Adl’s fair; but once established, the people of 
this world will do our business at their own expense. However, the 
time is not yet; we have much todo. ‘The Turks are an obstinate 
race ; their honesty is proverbial ; but the United States will one day 
find their way to the Black Sea.” 

* Let us now,” said the French member, “ discuss the subject of 
this meeting, without delay ; for my friends in the National Convention 
are bewildered, and begin to think I have deserted them.” 

We are all attention,” said the Commoner and Trans-atlantic. 

Listen, then. If we wish to hold our own in this world, we must 
enter into all trades and professions, and proceed, part passu, with the 
arts and sciences. With respect to divinity, that stands well, and will 
continue to do so: T believe it would puzzle either of us to invent a 
new system But in law, we must contrive that justice shall cost more 
than it is worth: and hence, in England, and in the United States, we 
have a strong hold in special pleading. ‘The time was, when the want 
of a comma would nullify the best cause. Those days are passed ; 
but we are fully compensated in the multiplication of laws ; for every 
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new law favors us, helps perplexity, adds to litigation, and human 
misery. We never gained a better point, when in England we reared 
th principle, that the greater the truth the greater the 11be¢ 1: for the 
time will come when, in England, no one will dare. re proach a con- 
victed felon. In physic, we shall always keep in advance of the age, 


as we can fabricate new diseases more readily than remedies can be 


discovered Murray and special pleading are our two key-stones of 
law and physic. But anew science is arising, which we could not, 
in reason, have ever expected to have seen. — It will not unfold, in all 
its glory, until the next century Then, the principle, that All’s fair, 
being established, Chemistry shall rise predominant over the three 
plagues. Ll have lately made a thousand experiments, nd I foretell 
that Chemistry, atter all the world shall become quiet, shall do more in 
one year, than war could in ten This new infect the 
whole world id attack every human no A man | then more 
surely eat to die, than eat to live. by the miraculous power of this 


science, every article of food shall be converted into a slow poison ; 
and herein consists the beauty of the invention; tor, if the effects 


of the contagion were rapid, obvious, fatal, it would soon be de- 


tected. But, before any suspicion arises, the blood of all mankind 
will be corrupted, a new plague shall sweep the earth, and pervade 
every system, from infaney to old age. ‘The communion-table shall 
not escape ; bread and wine, the st ff of life and token of peace, 
shall poison the body and corrupt the blood. ‘The faculty, who know 
every thing, shall confess they know nothing. ‘There shall nothing 


escape, which, subject to Chemistry, enters the mouthof man. Here, 
said the French member, ‘is anexperiment on the staffof life: here is 


a pound of flour. I will now act the baker; you see the ingredients 
this pound of flour will give you two pounds of bread ; now it is ready 
for the oven: breathe on it, a moment, and bake it: it is now done 
What an elegant loaf! Taste it.” The Commoner and Trans-atlan- 
tic each tasted: and the ‘Trans-atlantie said, ‘ This bread, indeed, 
would potson your majesty * 'Phus,”’ said the French member, ‘ by 


the aid of Chem strv, every thin that passes the mouth of man, that 


can be. will be, adulterated ind the world shall eat and drink them- 
selves into plagues, of which neither Hippocrates nor Galen ever 
dreamed I must now retire to the National Convention ; and you,” 


addressing the Commoner, ‘‘ waiton Mr. Pitt.” 


WINTER. 


Some moral philosophers, who look narrowly into thems Ives, affirm 


that our most social feelings are selfish Pity itself is, according to 
these learned Thebans, but an anticipated commiseration for our- 
selves; andas to love, itis founded on an enlightened estimation of 
self, for we have small regard for those who love not us. Laughter, 


too, which, like pity, is peculiar to m inkind, these same _ fault-finders 


attribute to some momentary sense of triumph, or some other cause of 
self-gratulation in him who laughs 
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The very feeling of snugness, which a Christian has before his winter 
fire ‘ when the hail is1 itthing agaist his casement, is h It the creature 
it with the 


exposure of othe rs, or remembering the chattering of Harry Gill. 


of comparison. Th pleasure Is doubled by contrastin 


* Thinking of the frosty Caucasus,” and visions of blue noses, cold 
fingers, or frost-bitten ears, make a part of the compound feeling of 
comfort near a winter fire. 

Hard-hearted as he is in winter, a man is worse in summer, or 
spring. Winter forces him to be social if it cannot compel him to be 
amiable. He is driven to society, which gives him politeness, if nothing 
better. In winter he is gregarious; butin summer solitary In sume 
mer you may see him walking alone, meditating, perhaps, how he can 


ne 


circumvent his neighbor, or stealing along upon a green bank for tl 
pleasure ol seeing a trout flapping or gasping upon the green sward. 
Our virtues, like our complexions, are the effect of climate, and 
external circumstances. ‘The English are a more domestic race than 
the It ihlans, because the climate forces them to live at home. The 
sun is a good friend, but the stars are better. Long nights are bless- 
Ings, Where is the social state the most pe rlect ? in the tribes that 
gather spontaneous fruits under the line, or the races that struggle 
with winter in the aretic circle?) ‘To the Laplanders, theft and vio- 
lence are unknown, and their annals are without wars. ‘Their pursuits 
are quiet, and their spirits gentle. They knew Linnwus, but, per- 
haps, never heard of Napoli On. Iceland, with a withe ting native and 
a worse climate, supports an honest, social, and very iitelligent race. 


They have the never-failing resources of literature, in their long winter 


nights— 


‘In climes b nad the lar road 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The muse hath broke the twi ight gloom 

To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode 


In the pleasant city, wherein we dwell and publish, the inhabitants 
are renowned for adapting the things needful to comfort, to the princi- 
ples of good taste. Perhaps there is one exception—dress What is 
uncomfortable can hardly be elegant. Utility is the basis of beauty. 


To the hardy animals, that are covered with hair, nature gives a 


warmer coat in winter than in summer: to man she gives no covering 


of fur or wool, but she has granted reason, by which he devises means 


; 


to supply all his wants. Man, however, has erected for himself a 
different standard from reason, and has become a follower of Fashion. 
Fashion, then, leads him, in a winter climate, like that of Greenland, 
to interpose, between his dauntless heart and the elements, a covering 
of the finest linen; as white and as cold as the mantle of Mont 
Blane. The cheek of beauty is too much chilled to smile under a 
straw hat, in January; and satin shoes upon ice, though they may show 


a neat loot, yet ragse in the be hold r le ss pl asure than pain He sees 
consumption, like a beagle upon the traces of beauty. Death and 


disease cannot be cheated, though men and women may be deluded— 
though, 

* On old Hyem’s chin and icy crown, 

An odorous ¢ haple t ¢ f sweet summer buds 


Js, as in mockery, set 
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MAXIMS. 


I. Never speak of persons, if you can avoid it,—but if you talk, talk about 
things 


Tuat is a more wholesome maxim than one which is more common, 
and perhaps more popular, to wit, If you can’t speak well of a man, do 


not say any thing about him. If slauder and scandal be disgusting, 
the trick of saying smooth things of every person of whom you sp ak 
is scarcely more tolerable; and refraining to converse about those 
whom you cannot conscientiously praise, is as ibjurious as spoken 
slander, —if you ever make personal remarks 

‘“ There 's a language that 's mute 


There ’s a silence that speaks, 


and your acquaintances must be dull indeed if they comprehend not 
the expressive eloquence of your silence. In this instance, if in no 
other, it is untrue that ‘* ex nihilo nihil fit.” 

One of my friends, whose ready repartee is more conspicuous than 
his discretion, was not long since denouncing, in unmeasured terms, a 
person whose character could not be spoken of by a good man, except 
1a terms of censure. His father, a second Lord Burleigh in caution 
and judgement, reproved him for his harsh personalities, and, in the 
language of the above maxim, exhorted him to confine his remarks to 
things. ‘* Things! father,’ replied he, ‘if he be not a ‘ thing,’ 
and a very contemptible * thing,’ and a‘ thing’ worthy of scorn and 
censure, | know of no ‘ thing’ that is.” 

If perchance some rash editor, impelled by a mad spirit, should 
forget the laws of propriety and decency, and outrage the public by 
coarseness and vulgarity, and render himself the object of universal 
disapprobation, name hin not! Be careful to speak of things only ! 
Avoid personality in conversation; for it is a shocking offence to 
modern consciences to individualize remarks, or grant any man, woman, 
or child, the monopoly, which either of them may seem to claim, of 
censure. In the days of the Pilgrim’s Progress it answered very well 
for the champions ef Quakerism, (that religion of peace and meek- 
ness) to denounce John Bunyar by name, as being ‘in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity ” But the dark ages have fled 
away forever. Modern refinement has abolished, as equally wrong 


=? 


the practice of personal allusions, and the practice of imprisoning those 
who differ from you in religious opinion. Success to the march of im- 
provement! ‘The day wiil come when our conscience and taste will 
be so etherealized, that we shall not be able to talk about any thing, 
but, like the disciples of Pythagoras, and their recent imitators, the 
monks of La Trappe, preserve a dignified, virtuous, and everlasting 
silence. 


II. An old man, with the vicious propensities of youth, resembles an ancient 
ruin, deserted of every thing but ver:nin 


} 


I KNEW an ancient sinner, the horror of his neighborhood, whose 


living example was a most impressive illustration of the above truth. 


y 


He was a perfect wreck of former vigor and activity; so crippled that 


he was obliged to help himself along with a couple of long staves, 
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while his spine was almost inflexible, so that he could not sit down 
without at least a minute’s exertion in bending his back, and his legs 
were so stiff that his longest step was shorter than his siioe. You 
were obliged to scream to make him hear, and his own voice was 
cracked and tremulous. 

Ju youth he was tall and vigorous as an oak of the forest; but sen- 
sual indulgences had eaten him up. and so wasted him away from his 
early energy, that the wonder was that he continued to exist. 

He had been * ruddy and fair to look upon; he was inwardly fur- 
nished with a mind of extraordinary power and brilhancy; fortune 
Lad given him wealth; and with all these attractions, he became * the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form,” and the object of desire to a 
numerous host of admirers. But his moral taste, at a very youthful 
age, was corrupted, and his intellectual taste allowed him to enjoy the 
very garbage of vice, though to secure this vulgar pleasure, like Ham- 
let’s mother, he * sickened of a heavenly bed.” 

Amongst those whom his external charms attracted, and whose per- 
ception of his real character, his blandishments eflectually dimmed, 
and whose heart was won by his attention, was as lovely a girl as ever 
died of a broken heart and disappointed hopes. He sought her, and 
obtained her, and in his embrace she found pollution, and all but 
death. From the hour when she discovered by her own miserable con- 
dition, her husband’s beastly practices, the cords of love broke asunder ; 
and, like ships sundered from companionship by the storm’s rude 
shock, the alienated pair drifted farther and farther apart upon an 
ocean of hatred through Ife. 

She became the victim of sorrow,—but of a sorrow, which, instead 
of hurrying her rapidly to the supplicated relief of death, clouded a 
long life with gloom, and made her protracted pilgrimage, a pilgrimage 
of bitter and unceasing wo. And in the daily necessity of meeting 
him whom she so deeply despised, and of passing hour after hour in 
his loathsome society, she experienced the most hellish torture of 
which a woman is susceptible. 

He, for a while, suffered the pangs of remorse, as he beheld the 
ruin he had wrought upon the lovely and innocent confider in his vir- 
tue. But his conscience was like the nether mill-stone, from which a 
spark may now and then be struck out, though it always retains its 
coldness and insensibility. His pause, in the career of vice, was but 
momentary, and then he rushed onward to the goal of final destruction, 
like some mad chariot, whose steeds, stopping for an instant, to gaze 
on the prostrate body of their driver, dash forward with increased 
rapidity. 

When I knew him, he had retired from the city, where his youth 
had been so wretchedly spent, to the country, carrying with him his 
now aged and infirm companion. ‘They lived alone, because not a 
servant could be persuaded to live with him; for, although advanced in 
life, his conduct and conversation were so abominable, that neither man 
nor woman would endure them. Groaning under a load of infirmi- 
ties, the miserable couple presented, though rich, such a picture of suf- 
fering as is very seldom seen; and though I was then a small school- 
boy, I pitied them, and made many efforts to relieve them, by such lit- 
tle attentions as a boy could show. 
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Accustomed as I was, to regard old age with veneration, and every 
form of misery witl compassion, my heart was almost broken with 


horror, when 1 first found that here were age and gray hairs unworthy 
of respect, and suffering which deserved no pity. [ remember the 
horror, which seized fast hold of me, when the hoary rascal attempted 
with me some indecent liberties, which betrayed his vile character, 
and with what mingled astonishment and indignation [ broke from his 
clutch and ran home to my mother. From that hour, | regarded him 
as a demon in the disguise of human form, or rather as a foul spirit 
confined in a prison of impotence and affliction. 

He hated his wile, and yet her presence was necessary to his exist- 
ence If she left his house for a single afternoon or evening, he dared 
not stay in it alone, and would start off, at his snail’s pace, to bring her 
home. On one occasion, attempting to follow her to a neighbor who 
lived only half a mile trom him, he was overtaken by night and a 
snow-storm, and perished by the road-side, within a hundred yards of 
my father’s door. We were horror-stricke n by this occurrence, and 
not the less so on remembering that we had probably heard his 
screams for assistance as he was dying of cold, although we mistook 
them for the howling of the winter blast. 


Itt. Laugh and be fat 


Far men are always garrulous. Who can solve this problem in 
philosophy ! You will never find one of portly belly, platter face, and 
mammoth limb, who talks in monosyllables ; much less one to whom 
silence is an agreeable companion. Perhaps the motion of their 
tongues is the easiest exercise they can take, and so they keep it con- 
stantly in gymnastics. Pe rhaps there is a sort of animal magnetism, 
whose needle is the tongue, and whose strength is in the ratio of 
obesity. No man evertalks or laughs himself lean. “True, some have 
killed themselves by bawling, and some have died of an imprudent 
laugh. So has now and then an alderman, choked with turtle-soup : 
but these are both exceptions to the general rules. Good-nature is also 
an almost inseparable companion of both fatness and talkativeness ;— 
and it may be that it is the cause of the other two. ‘There is no 
friend to pork so true as good-nature. ‘* Laugh and be fat,” says Mr. 
Adaeze. And one who laughs freely talks freely also. There is no 
ally of leanness so faithful as ill-temper. It operates like verjuice on 
the system ; and tops 


who abominate greasiness, have only to keep in 


a pet, and they will remain as thin as mummies. If you would diet 
yourself into fashionable paleness, eat pickles, put yourself out. of 
humor, and hold your tongue, You will pine directly But beware 
of talking ; avoid sociability ; open not your clam-shell;—wag_ not 


your tongue. 

Look at our city crier! he has talked himself into the most majestic 
rotundity of figure ; you might use him as a clobe Go into the Mu- 
nicipal Court: Is there not a magnificent corporation of a crier for 


you? Depend on it, there is nothing like ‘ j-a-w—yaw 

Do you wish an illustration of the other side of the question? Step 
in with me, to No, —, —— street, and look there. Do you see that 
thing sitting yonder between the horns of a shirt collar. “* Stack is 


the man.’ Note him well,—for he is a devotee of leanness, silence. 
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and Brummelism. He crawls in behind his dickey and Wellington : 
perfumes his whiskets,—and forswears politeness, for the sake of 
keeping silent and lean On one occasion he exerted himself two 
days for the sake of being agreeable to a belle, but tound, with horror, 
that he must loosen his lacing, and reiapsed again into silence. Oh! 
what a blessing that he is not troubled with ideas! a moderate portion 
of ‘ gumption” would be the death of him ;—tor, in that case, he must 
talk, must grow ponderous; must swell mto something more than a 
shadow. But now, shallow and speechless, he eats his olives with * an 
amber-handled jork ,’’—smokes his cigar with an amber-tube, and diets 


on thin Moselle. Oh! the god-like nature of man! 

Jack Falstatf was an interesting specimen of adipose garrulity and 
broad grins. He had so much blubber in him that his witrun as 
smooth as a well-oiled wheel : his tongue vibrated much more easily 
than it stood still. 

There is a sort of gentle agitation produced, by talking and Jaugh- 
ing, Which operates on the principle of a churn : it produces butter ; it 
changes the thin aud floating humors of the body into solidity ; and,— 
but I should grow lean in explaining the philosophy of pinguitude. 
Go to Nerap Jotinson, or Harry Finn :—they are, to be sure, (on Fal- 
staff’s rule,) only second rate men,—they are not fat themselves, but 
next to being fat one’s self is the being the cause of fatness to others ; 
they will explain to you the whole theory. 


HERALDRY. 


Passine through the venerable precincts of Lincoln’s Inn, [ saw, op- 
posite the chambers of Sir Edward Sugden, a carriage, such as might 
minister to the pride, as well as convenience of a dignitary of the law. 
Both the crest and the motto smacked more of the bar than of the 


bench. The crest was a hand grasping a fish by the tail, and the 


motto was both le \ il and legal, pro ré£Le, lege, LreL&e. W hile I was 
looking at the coach, forth stepped the proprietor, with as hard a face 
as Was ever moulade d im brass. lle Was ho other than the Lord 


Chancellor, a man as unlike Sir Christopher Hatton, as | am unlike 
Pharaoh. The motto which he has assumed, I find, in a book of the 
peerage, to belong also to the Ponsonby and Besborough arms. As 
these mottoes may be new to many persons, I will transcribe a few. 
Heraldry, it is well known, is not one of the sciences which teach 
humility, and the mottoes breath little but bravado and vanity. Gray, 
who was always fortunate in epithets, well says, ‘‘ the boast of her- 
aldry.” If the knights of Europe ever meet again for a crusade, 
those of England will be found to have the most boastful mottoes, not 
excepting even those of Gascony. 

Thank Providence! we dropped our coats of arms, when we teased 
to pray for the king. Were we now to take to them, the most admired 
would be, an ox couchant on a_ field vert, or a pumpkin or, upon any 
field whatever. The arms of our old sovereign, which are upon all 
mail carts or coaches, are the lion and the unicorn, with the legend, 
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Dieu et mon droit, or “God and my right,” though his Majesty’s min- 
isters and subjects have at least as much regard for what they call 
their rights, as reverence for their Maker But charity ! or I shall 
fall under the condemnation of the second motto, /loai suit que mal y 
pense. 

The Wodehouse motto me \zinco te and ‘* strike hard.” Lord 
Exmouth carried upon lis arms, that to which he owed them, * Al- 
giers.” "The Duke of Buccleugh had a progenitor in some pastoral 
swain, who assumed the word ** Amo.” ‘* By courage, not craft,” 
boasts his grace of Gordon, and ‘S A steady mind is not wanting,” to 
Lord Willoughby De Uresby. ‘* An eagle does not catch flies,” says 
the motto of Lord Graves; but | know not whether this be in the 


pride of ap eagle, or the security of afly. Astra castra; numen lumen, 
is the legend of our old friend Balearras, and ‘* Advance” is on the 
escutcheon of Lord Hill Avito virct honore, © he flourishes by his an- 


cestor’s honor,” is borne by the Marquis of Bute and two others; and 
truly most lords might very properly bear the same motto. Bella, horri- 
da bella, threatens Lord Lisle. ‘‘ Cause caused it,’ says the meta- 
physical Lord Elphinstone ; ind “f what will be, will.’ announces the 
equally positive Duke of Bedford, or Che sara, sara Calum non ani- 
mum, says Earl Waldegrave, intimating that he may change his cli- 
mate but not his mind. ‘* Courage without fear.’ are the modest words 
of Viscount Gage, and Crede Byron is the motto of the great poet. 

Crom a boo is the Irish howl of the Duke of Leinster, and Fare, fac 
isthe punning of Lord Fairfax. Festina lente, often said Erasmus 
and so say armorially the Earl of Fingal and Lords Dunsany, Lowth, 
and Plunkett. © Fight,” is the heraldric ery of Earl Roslyn, and Lord 
Sinclair, and ‘ Grip fast,” says Earl Rothes, who was probably descend- 
ed from a lawyer. 


Pro Magna Charta, isthe motto of Lord De Spencer, and Gr at ond 


good,” is the boast of Vicount Doneraille * Strike,” is on the ban- 
ners of Lord Hawke. ‘“ Ride through,” cries Lord Belhaven, and 
* Spare nought,” the M urquiis of Tweedale. Lord Erskine has * Trial 
by jury ;” and Vernon semper virct is the pretty punning motto of Lord 


Vernon 
There are some dozens of mottoes. with the word virtue—as Virtus 
sola nobilitas, Virtute ot fi le. Virtutis anore, Sc. Virtutis fortuna 


comes, is on the arms of Wellington. The humblest motto | have read 
is that of the Earl of Carlisle, Volo non valeo, “Tam willing but not 
able.” But vanity has devised more than humility. ‘ True to the 


end,” assumes Earl Howe, ‘ Truth without fear,’ characterizes Lord 
Middleton: Ve stigia nulla ritrorsum—* no backing out,” Is the bravado 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. Few of the mottoes have any more 
point than the sayings of Confucius, or the legends on snuff-boxes 
But enough—if honor is to be confounded with heraldry, ‘it is a 


mere ’scutcheon; so ends my catechism.” W 














BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WILEIAM M. GOODRICH, 
ORGAN-BUILDER. 


Persons, remarkable for ingenuity or enterprize, who originate 
uselul inventions aud improvements, or who introduce and establish 
, may be ranked 
among our most useful citizeus. They contribute, in an eminent 
degree, to the public prosperity, and to the rapid advance of the 
nation, not only in wealth and power, but in those attributes, which 
command influence and respect among the nations of europe. 


new branches of business and of the mechanic arts 


’ 


To this class of citizens may justly be referred the late Mr. 
Wittiam M. Gouopricu, whose sudden and unexpected death took 
place in September last. Lle was well and extensively known as an 
ingenious, self-taught mechanic, and particularly as an excellent 
organ-builder. lis instruments are to be found im the churches in 
every part of the Union, and even far beyond its limits. ‘They are 
celebrated for their superiority of tone, and. are allowed not to be 
inferior to those of foreign manufacture. 

Mr. Goodrich may be considered as the parent of organ-building in 
New-England, if not in America. Not that he was the first who 
undertook to construct organs here, such as they were, but because 
he first brought the art to perfection, firmly established it in this 
country, and thus superseded the necessity of importing this noble 
and expensive instrument from Europe. He commenced the business 
of constructing church-organs, about the year L805. His establish- 
ment was in Boston, where he remained till May, 1828. He then 
purchased a spacious and convenient building in East-Cambridge, a 
little beyond Craigie’s Bridge, to which he removed, and in which he 
continued his business until his death. 

Mr. Wituram M. Goooricu was born on the 21st of July, 1777, in 
Templeton, Massachusetts. His father, Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich, was 
a respectable farmer in that town. William, the subject of this 
memoir, Was not bred to any trade or profession. He derived very 
few advantages from education. He was emphatically a self-taught 
and a self-made man, Naturally ingenious and inventive, he made 
himself, while a boy, familiar with the use of tools, particularly those 
of the goldsmith and the joiner. He even assumed, untaught, the 
cleaning and repairing of clocks and watches. If any thing was 
required to be done, of which no one in the vicinity was capable, it 
was immediately said, that ‘* William Goodrich could do it,” and 
resort was had to him. 

There was then, and is still, living in Templeton, a very ingenious 
mechanic, Mr. Eli Bruce, now nearly seventy years of age. He was 
bred a cooper; but he taught himself several other mechanic arts. 
Hle was an excellent mason, cleaned clocks and watches, and made 
good clocks of brass. He has also invented and made several useful 
machines, Mr. Bruce had been employed, on account of his inge- 
nuity, to assist Dr Josiah Leavitt, of Sterling, in constructing a small 
organ, with wooden pipes. After his return to Templeton, he con- 
structed a similar instrument for himself. While employed in build- 
ing it, he was frequently visited by Mr. Goodrich, then a young man, 
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whose curiosity was naturally excited, as well by the novelty as the 
nature of the mmstrument It was, probably, from the inpulse thus given 
} 


to the mind of Mr. Goodrich, tollowed by other collateral circum- 


stances, that he afterwards undertook the same business, which has 
been so important in its results. ‘The occupation of Mr. Bruce, as a 
clock-maker, might also have suggested to a mind naturaily inclined 
to ingenious mechanism, like that of Mr. Goodrich, the employment 
of cleaning and repairing clocks and watches 

Mr. Goodrich was curious and inquisitive, not only im mechanics, 
but in other branches of knowledge ; and he studied and investigated 


vhatever attracted his interest with creat perseverance and attenion. 


He had originally a fine musical ear. In early life he improved this 
faculty, both by study and practice, and he was ever afterwards ex- 
tremely fond of good music. He taught singing-schools in some of 


the country towns, and, on one occasion, a school for martial music. 
This union of the mechanical and the musical taste and faculties 
naturally led him, when opportunity offered, to undertake the con- 
struction of organs. It was the united love of these arts, which con- 
stantly urged him on, made him overcome every ditiiculty, and raised 
him to that height of excellence, which he finally attained. 

While vet a resident in the country, he came across a small volume, 
entitled, “* An Essay on Tune.’ With this and his violin, he shut 


himself in his chamber, and for a week abstracted his attention from 


all other pursuits, Ife read, studied, and made experiments. This 
book opened an entirely new field to 
covered theories, of which, before, he 


his enraptured vision. He dis- 
had not the slightest cones ption. 
He, for a time, became wholly absorbed in them; and the cireum- 
stance, of accidentally meeting with this book, was the means of initi- 
ating him into some of those mysteries of musical science, which were 
afterwards highly beneficial to him. 

About the year 1798, Mr. Goodrich was a while employed in the 
workshop of Mr. Pratt, of Winchester, N. H. who had undertaken to 
construct a small organ with wooden pipes. Here he obtained some 
further acquaintance with the rudiments of organ-building, and learn- 
ed to make and to voice wooden pipes. Tle remained with Mr. Pratt 
only a few months. The littl knowledge of the art. which Mr. Pratt 
then possessed, was, [ am told, principally acquired from Mr. Eli 
Bruce, of ‘Templeton, to whom allusion has alre ady been made. 

The relations and early friends of Mr. Goodrich state, that«the 
period of his first coming to Boston was about the year 1799.* | This 
visit was partly, perhaps, on business, but probably more for the pur- 


pose of seeing the I ice, and of vie Wing and Investigating things, of 


which he wished to obtain a knowledge. Professing to know some- 

thing of organ-building, little as it was, and having a taste both for 

music and mechanics, he soon formed an acquaintance with a few 
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persons, whose inclinations and pursuits corresponded with his own. 
Captain Joshua Witherle, residing in Boston, was in possession 
of a large chamber-organ, which had been built by Jennevs, an en- 
graver, of Boston, for his own use. Captain Witherle had commanded 
an artillery company of militia from Boston, in the « xpedition against 
Shays, and having then suffered from the inclemency of the weather, 
Was now an invalid, confined principally to his own house. Mr. Good- 
rich became acquainted with him, probably from the circumstance of 
his having this organ, and was invited to become an inmate of his 
dwelling, for the purpose of aiding Captain Witherle in making im- 
provements in the organ. ‘The invitation was accepted ; and after 
returning home for a short time, Mr. Goodrich took up his re sidence 
with Capt iin Witherle. 

Captain Witherle had been a pewterer, and had afterwards worked 
in copper and brass. Possessing this knowledge, he taught Mr. Good- 
rich so much of his art as was necessary for the construction of metal 
pipes; and they, together, proceeded to make their proposed altera- 
tions in the organ. ‘They, among other things, put a twelfth and 
fifteenth and a trumpet stop into it; and Mr Goodrich thought that 
they finally succeeded in making it a pretty good instrument. There 
were, however, different opinions about these alterations, and some 
considered them altogether for the worse. One advantage, at least, 
resulted from them. Mr. Goodrich, by this means, became acquainted 
with the art of casting and soldering pewter and brass, and of con- 
structing metal pipes for organs. 

Captain Witherle had a son, then about one-or-two-and-twenty, a 
brass-founder, employed at that time, or not long after, in making 
copper nails, used in newly coppering the frigate Cons'itution. Mr. 
Goodrich was sometimes employed in his shop, and at other times he 
was occupied with the father, at his house, in the amusement of work- 
ing upon the organ. He continued, when in town, to reside chiefly 
with Captain Witherle, during the principal part of four or five years. 

After the first year or two, he was occasionally absent, for several 
months, from Boston. He was, for 2 number of weeks, with Mr. John 
Mycall, at Newburyport, repairing and tuning his organ. He taught 
singing-schools in Harvard, Groton, and other towns. He constructed, 
in conjunction with Mr. Baldwin, a fire-engine, at Groton He was, 
at one period, probably in 1803, in the employment of Mr. Benjamin 
Dearborn, the maker and inventor of the patent balance, who was then 
engaged in perfecting a new gold balance for the banks. But, except 
in these cases, his residence was mostly with Captain Witherle, some- 
times at work for him or his son, sometimes idle, and sometimes tun- 
ing piano-fortes, or otherwise miscellaneously employed. During this 
period of four or five years, he had no work-shop of his own.* 

Mr. Goodrich, when he became afterwards prosperously established, 
always spoke with gratitude of the kindness which he had experienced 
from Captain :Witherle and his family; of the assistance which they 
had rendered‘him, and of the knowledge which he had obtained while 
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with them, in the working of metals, so important to him in after life. 
He also acknowledged the obligations he was under to Mr. Mallet, of 
whom we are now about to speak 

A residence in Boston naturally led Mr. Goodrich to the churches. 
His taste, both for music and mechanics, directed his immediate atten- 
tion to the church-organs. Mr. Mallet, now of Charlestown, near 
Boston, and erganist to the Catholic church there, was then organist 
it Dr. Kirkland’s church, in Summer-street. Mr. Goodrich obtained 
an early introduction to him; and Mr. Mallet, with his naturally 
liberal and friendly feelings, extended to him the assistance which he 
desired, took him into his organ, and displayed to him the mysteries 
of its interior, to his inexpressible gratification 

Mr. Mallet was then the principal or only person in Boston, who 
tuned piano-fortes. Having one or two in his house, which Mr. Good- 
rich frequented, and in which he for some time resided, his attention 
was attracted while Mr. Mallet was tuning them, and he obtrined 
permission to attempt the tuning an old one. Here, his accurate 
musical ear, and his former attention to the study of tune and temper- 
ament, were important to him, and he tuned the piano-forte to the 
satisfaction and surprise of Mr. Mallet. He was, from that time, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Mallet, frequently employed in Boston, to 
tune similar instruments. He also tuned the chureh-organ, to which 
Mr. Mallet was attached. This Jed to his being engaged to put in 
order and tune an organized piano-forte, belonging to Mr. Preble 
The result was perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Preble, and he expressed 
himself highly pleased with the manner in which it was effected. As 
there was then but little acquaintance with the internal mechanism of 
musical instruments of this kind in Boston, the successful efferts of 
Mr. Goodrich, in these cases, attracted some attention, and considera- 
bly increased his reputation for ingenuity. Ile also, as Mr. Mallet 
says, while residing with him, organized a piano-forte belonging to 
Mr. Mallet. 

In the early part of 1804, Mr. Goodrich returned to Templeton 
He taught a music school, for some months, either there, or in some 
other country town. It was probably at this time, that he superin- 
tended a sinzing-school in Groton, or constructed a fire-engine there. 

In May, 1804, Mr. Goodrich returned to Boston, and, immediately 
after, formed a connexion with Mr. Benjamin Crehore, of Milton, in 
the manufacture of piano-fortes in that place. This partnership, how- 
ever, subsisted only for a few months. At this time, Mr. Goodrich’s 
brother, Ebenezer, then grown to manhood, came to Boston, and was 
induced to enter into the employment of the concern, and to learn the 
business in which they were engaged. 

In November, 1804, the partnership with Mr. Crehore was dis- 
solved, and Mr. Goodrich, with his brother, soon after returned to 
Boston, where he took a shep, at or near the junction of Cambridge 
and Chamber-streets. ‘This year, he constructed an organized piano- 
forte for Mr. Minot, and also a small chamber-organ. 


About this time, Bishop Chevereux was desirous of obtaining an 
organ for the Catholic Church, in Boston. Mr. Goodrich’s friend 
Mallet, being a Catholic and an organist, was consulted of course. 
He told the bishop, that he knew a man who could build them an 
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organ, but that he would not be responsible for its goodness. Mr. 
Goodrich was introduced by Mr. Mallet to the bishop, and was engag- 
ed to build the organ. This was his first church-organ. It was begun 
early in 1805, and was finished and put up in E806. When, in 1822, 
he supplied this church with a larger organ, the first was received by 
him in part payment. This was afterwards sold to Mr. Green’s society, 
in Malden, where it continued till two or three years since, when it was 
disposed of to the Episeopal society, in Somersworth, New-Hampslhire. 
In 1806, Mr. Goodrich repaired and tuned the English-built organ, 
in Brattle-Street church. This was the first time he ever entered a 
church organ, other than his own, for the purpose of making repairs 
It was then, itis presumed, that the ortginal old fashioned single bellows 
was taken out, and a new one, of the double kind, substituted 
for Mr. Gannett’s 
church, at Cambridgeport, which was finished and put up, in Janu iTy, 


1807. This was somewhat simular in its form The music loft or 


This year, also, Mr. Goodrich constructed an orgar 


gallery was in the rear of the pulpit, behind which there was a window 
The organ was in two parts. One half was situated on one side of the 
pulpit window, and the other half on the other side, giving the appear- 
ance of a common organ cut in two, with the parts separated from 
each other. This organ, in IS2S8, was received in part payment for a 
new one, built by Mr. Goodrich, and was afterwards entirely destroyed 
by him It was a poor instrument. : 

In 1807, he built an organ for Mr. Samuel Cabot, jun. and another 
for a church in Walpole, N. H. He also repaired the English organ, 
in King’s Chapel, and put ep an Enghsh organ in the Episcopal 
church, at Portsmouth, N. H. 

This year, or perhaps in the latter part of 1806, Mr. Goodrich acci- 
dentally formed an acquaintance with Mr. Thomas Appleton, now an 
eminent organ-builder in Boston. It was owing to this acquaintance, 
that Mr. Appleton thought of learning and carrying on the business, by 
which so many churches have been supphed with excellent organs. 
He was then about one-and-twenty, having served an apprenticeship 
with a cabinet-maker. Intending to set up this business, he had im- 
ported a lathe from England ; but his ill health preventing his begin- 
ning immediately, he sold the lathe to Mr. Goodrich. ‘This produced 
an acquaintance between them; and Mr. Appleton, being at leisure, 
was very frequently in Mr. Goodrich’s shop. On the restoration of his 
health, some time in the year 1807, Mr. Appleton became a regular 
workman and companion with Mr. Goodrich, both in the shop and the 
family. This arrangement continued uninterrupted tll September, 
I8t1. During this time, Mr. Appleton married the sister of Mr. 
Goodrich, which rendered the connexion between Goodrich and Ap- 
pleton still more intimate 

In 1808, (or possibly 1807,) Mr. Goodrich repaired an organ in 
Christ Church, putting into it new pipes mostly, instead of the old 
ones. This organ was originally built in) Boston, in 1752, by Mr. 
Thomas Johnston. Mr. Goodrich also repaired, this year, the English 
organ in Trinity church; and during the years [S08 and 1809, tuned 
and repaired a great number of piano-fortes. In the spring of IS09, 
he removed his business from Cambridge-street, to a shop in Somer- 
set-place 
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In 1810, he built an organ for Dr. Channing’s church, in Federal- 
street, which, however, was not entire ly completed and put up, till 
IStl. This organ is now, with some additions and alterations, in the 
Catholic church in Franklin-street. 

In June, Psii, Mielzel’s Pan Harmonicon was brought to Boston, 
from urope, and Mr. Goodrich was employed in putting it up, and in 
exhibiting it In September, IS11, it was taken down, and removed 
to New-York, where it was put up for exhibition. In doing this, also, 
Mr. Goodrich was employed It was afterwards removed to other 
cities; and Mr. Goodrich was absent from Boston till June, PS12. 
There was due him, as he said, for services and expenses in this busi- 
ness, a balance of six hundred dollars, nore of which he ever obtained. 

On leaving Boston, in ISI1, he left Mr. Appleton in possession of 
his shop and tools. On his return, in [S12, Le found that Mr. Apple- 
ton had, soon after he left him, formed a connexion in business with 
Mr. Babcock, and two Messrs. Hayts, under the firm of Hayts, Bab- 
cock & Appleton. This was a large establishment, situated in Milk- 
street, nearly opposite the Old South church, for the manufacture of 
organs and piano-fortes. ‘The building is now occupie d as a furniture 
ware-house. Mr. Goodrich entered into the employment of this con- 
cern, and attended to the finishing, voicing, and tuning a church- 
organ and several chamber-organs, which were in progress. While 
there, he built a chamber-organ for Mr. S. Bean. 

Ju IS13, Mr. Goodrich took a small shop near the State-House, 
and built a chamber organ for Hart, the musician. It is now in a 
church at Reading. In Ist4, he constructed an organized piano-forte 
for a gentleman in the West-Indies. 

In June, 1815, Mr. Goodrich gave up his shop, and went again into 
Hayts, Babcock, & Appleton’s establishment, under a new arrange- 
ment. gut, in the October following, this company failed, and the 
concern was transferred to the firm of Mackay & Co. in which Mr. 
Goodrich himself became a partner. In consequence of various embar- 
rassments and misfortunes, this concern underwent a great variety of 
transformations, in which Mr. Goodrich always remained a partner, till 
the latter part of I-20, when the establishment was entirely broken up, 
and a separation of all the parties took place 

While Mr. Goodrich was connected with this establishment, which 
was over five years, they finished the following organs, viz : six chamber- 
organs, which went to the southern states: one church-organ for 
Charleston, S. C.; one for Mr. Edes’s church, Providence ; one for 
Wilmington, N. C.; one for Mr. Walker’s church, Charlestown, Mass. 
(which has recently been removed and sold for a church in Calais, Me. 
and a new and larger one, built by Mr. Goodrich, has been put in its 
place,—the last which he ever finished ;) one for the Episcopal church 
in Pawtucket: one for Dr. Payson’s church in Portland; one for 
Springfield, Mass. : and one for the Congregational church in Dedham, 
now Mr. Lamson’s. These eight church-organs were alike, or nearly 
so, and the price of each was one thousand dollars. ‘The company 
also built, during that time, two church-organs, with three rows of 
keys, one for Savannah and one tor New-Orleans ;—also, an organ for 


Church Green, now Mr. Young's church, in Summer-street ; and one 
for the Handel and Hadyn Society, which was removed and sold 
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last year, when their present large organ, made by Mr. Appleton, was 
put up. 

After the concern of Mackay & Co. had discontinued business, Mr. 
Goodrich remamed awhile in the building they had occupied, and 
built there a new organ for Christ Church, in Salemestreet, Boston, 
putting it into the case of the old one. This organ was finished and 
put up, early in IS21. For it he had twelve hundred dollars and the 
internal parts of the old instrument. 

Mr. Appleton, after the breaking up of the Milk-street concern, in 
the latter part of 1820, took a shop by himself, and commenced an 
organ for Dr. Porter’s church in Roxbury. Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich 
had separated from his brother, and taken a shop alone, about the 
latter part of the year Is07. ‘They were now, all three, pursuing 
the business of organ-building separately, and so continued, indepen- 
dent of each other, ever after. Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich manutactured, 
principally, chamber-organs. The subject of this memoir and Mr. 
Appleton, confined themselves chiefly to the construction of church- 
organs. 

After finishing the organ for Christ Church, Mr. Goodrich took a 
small shop back of Boylston Market, to which he removed his tools 
and materials. A person was employed by him here, in making 
organ-pipes ; but Mr. Goodrich himself, in pursuance of a previous 
agreement, set out for Montreal, to tune and put in order a large new 
organ, ™ ide by Elliot, which had been PETA} rted trom London, and 
put up in the Cathedral of the Episcopal church, a year or two before. 
During this excursion, he tuned and repaired the organ in the Cath- 
olic Cathedral, and the organs in some other Catholic churches in 
Canada, and thus became known to several of the Catholic priests. 
He made other acquaintances and friends there; and afterwards, 
when the great Catholic Cathedral at Montreal was built, he received 
encouragement, that when they were ready to have constructed a 
large organ, suitable for that magnificent edifice, he would be employ- 
ed to build it. Ile always cherished the hope of such an event, and 
had probably completed in his mind the whole plan, dimensions, and 
arrangement of such an instrument. Nothing could possibly have 
afforded him so much gratification, as the opportunity of exercising 
his skill in building an organ on the grand scale which was contem- 
plated, and of thus immortalizing his name and reputation. Of this 
he only enjoyed the hope, but did not, to the great regret of his 
friends, live to embrace the reality. 

In May, or June, 1821, after his return from Canada, Mr. Goodrich 
removed into a building in Harlaem-place, contiguous to the circus, 
erected, for his use, by Mr. J. Child, in which he continued till May, 
Is28. The first organ he built here, was for Dr. Channing’s church, 
in Federal-street. ‘This he began in IS21, and finished in 1822. By 
agreement, he was to have filteem hundred dollars for it in cash, on its 
being put up in the church, and also the old organ formerly built’ by 
him. ‘The funds were raised by subscription ; but, in consequence of 
the failure of the person who acted as treasurer, just as the organ was 
finished and put up, payment was not duly made After much delay 
and waste of time, he obtained, as he says, only part of the sum due, 
and finally suffered a very serious loss. Ile always expressed a strong 
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dissatisfaction with the result of this affair. The old organ, after its 
being thoroughly refitted, and with some alterations and additions, 
was sold to the Catholic church, in Franklin-street, as was before 
stated In IS22, he also built a church-organ, which was put up in 
St. Paul’s church, to be used ull he should complete their large organ, 
which was contracted for in Is2l. This organ was afterwards pur- 
chased for the church in Essex-street. 

In Mareh, 1823, Mr. Goodrich undertook to complete, with the 
assistance of othe rs, a Pan Harmonicon, iw imitation of that of Mael- 
zel. Mr. Savage, the proprietor of a Museum in Boylston Hall, had 
kept the latter for some time on exhibition in his Museum, and had 
made considerable progress in constructing one like it After his 
death, it was determined to complete it Mr. Goodrich was employed, 
and it was finished in May, IS24. From November, 1824, tll some- 
time in 1525, he was chiefly employed in the exhibition of this instru- 
ment; but it was not productive, and, as he often stated, from the 
inability of his employers to fulfil their contract, he fiually suffered a 
very serious loss. In Is824, between May and November, he also 
built a powerful chamber-organ, which was commenced for Dr. G. K. 
Jackson, then organist at Brattle-street church, but was finished, after 
his death, for Mr. Jolin Sowden This instrument has recently been 
exposed for sale at Mr. Cunningham’s auction-rooms. In November, 
Is24, Mr. Goodrich voiced and tuned an organ, built by Mr. Apple- 
ton, for Mr. Parkman's church. ‘This instrument is now in the Bap- 
tist church in Federal-street 

In 1825, he repaired and tuned the English organ in King’s Chapel, 
to which he added a sub-bass He also put into it a new bellows. 
This year, he also repaired the organ in Grace Church, New-York, 
and added to it a sub-bass. From August to December, this year, he 
built an organ for the Universalist church in’ Providence. He also 
built an organ for the Unitarian chureh in Portsmouth, which was 
finished and pat up in March, [826. Either some time in 1825 


or 


alter finishing the harmontcon in 1824, he made the organ part of an 
organized piano-forte, built by Babcock, for Miss Joy, a lady of 
Boston 

The St. Pauls Organ. In i821, Mr. Goodrich had contracted to 
build an organ for St. Paul’s church, and many of the pipes were 
made But owing to some unpropitious circumstances, the society 
did not conclude to enter seriously upon the business, till May, I=26. 
In the mean time, several of the organs, before mentioned, were prin- 


cipa ly construeted from the pipes and other materials whieh had been 


prepared for this instrament Mr. Goodrich began it anew in May, 
1826. and finished it in February, PS27 The price Was four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars [t has three rows of manual ke ys, and 
comprises three organs besides the pedals, VIZ. great organ, chon 
orran, and swell It contains twenty-six stops, and about seventeen 
hundred pipes, including four reed-stops, viz. three trampets and 
a hautboy At that time, if not at present, it was the largest organ 
in this country, and was particularly remarkable for its epen dou- 
ble-diapason pedal bass; a stop, which, ull then, had not been 
introduced here This is very heavy and powerful, and has not, 


even to this time, been exceeded, if equaled, in excellence. It 
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extends to C below the manual keys. ‘That in the Bowdoin-street 
organ, by Mr. Appleton, is carried down to G, an octave below the 
manuals. The bellows of the St. Paul’s organ is six feet by twelve, 
ht feet, and its width im front is 
sixteen feet. Mr. Goodrich spared no pains to render this organ as 


The height of the case is twe nty-elg 
good and as perfect as possible, and he was always proud of it. In 
several years pt ictice and investigation since its completion, he has 
undoubtedly made improvements in many things; but the St. Paul’s 
organ may justly be considered a noble and superior instrument, 
highly creditable to American talent and ingenuity. 

In Mareh, I=27, Mr. Goodrich commenced two organs, nearly 
alike, one of which was sold to the old Congregational society, in 
Cambridge, then Dr. Holmes’s. It was put up in the old church, near 
the College, in October, 1827, but has rece ntly been removed to the 
new church, built by that society, opposite the college buildings. 
The other was finished for and put up in Mr. Gannett’s churen, at 
Cambridgeport, about March, Is2s. The old organ, built by him, in 
1806, was received in part payment for this 
as worthless, as was betore stated. 

In May, 1828, Mr. Goodrich removed to a spacious building, in East- 
Cambridge, (Lechmere Point,) which he had just purchased and 
repaired, and in which he afterwards continued his business until his 
death. The first organ he built here was for the Episcopal church, in 
Lowell, which was completed and put up in September, 1228. He 


’ 


and was entirely destroyed 


commenced, the same year, the Park-street church organ, which 
was finished and put up in the winter of IS29—30. The price was 
two thou-and = dollars. The tone of this organ is remarkably 
fine ; but the instrument is not, perhaps, sufficiently large and power- 
ful, for an edifice of the dimensions of Park-street church. Circum- 
stances occasioned an unusual form, and a complicated arrangement of 
the action, in this organ The organ gallery not being sufficiently 
deep, and there being a door through the wall back of it into a vestry, 
which it was desirous to preserve unobstructed, the organ was made 
uncommonly wide in front, with a passage-way through the centre. 
The keys are on one side, within this passage-way; and the action is 
carried to a much greater distance, and in a more complicated man- 
ner, than ts necessary in organs of the usual construction 

In 1828, or 1829, he also constructed the organ-part of an organized 
piano-forte, made by Babcock, for Mr. Caleb Eddy. 

Immediately after finishing the Park-street organ, in 1829, Mr. 
Goodrich commenced two organs, nearly alike, one of them expressly, 
and according to contract, for the church of Mr. Crosby, in Charles- 
town, New-Hampshire. ‘This was finished and put up in October, 
Isz9. ‘The price, according to agreement, was one thousand dollars ; 
but the subscribers liberally presented him with one hundred dollars 
in addition The other organ was purchased for the orthodox congre- 
gational society, in Dover, New-Hampshire, (then Mr. Winslow’s,) 
and was put up in December, 1829. The price paid was eleven 
hundre dd dol] irs 

In February, 1830, Mr. Goo’rich commenced two organs nearly 
like the two Jast, with the addition of a trumpet. One of them was 
purchased by Mr. Flint’s (formerly Dr. Bentley’s) society, in Salem, 
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and was finished and put up in the church, in Februrary, 1831. ‘The 
other was sold to the Congregational society (Mr. Swift’s) in Nan- 
tucket, and was put up in June, IS31. The price was fourteen 
hundred dollars. He also, in 1830, built an organ, smaller 
than the usual size, but with two rows of keys, for the Unitarian 
church, (Mr. Green’s,) at East-Cambridge, where he and his family 
usually attended public worship. It was put upin August of that year. 

In the summer of IS31, after the last three organs were all com- 
pleted and put up, he repaired and tuned various organs in Boston, 
Salem, Cambridge, &c. to some of which he added pedal keys. — In 
September, of the same year, he began a smal! church-organ, with 
one row of keys, and the case of pine, which was afterwards purchased 
for the Episcopal church, in Pittsfield. ‘The treble was enclosed in a 
swell case; but he disliked this plan, as he found it impossible to voice 
the pipes so as to give them, at the same time, a good tone and sufh- 
cient power. Ile never before nor afterwards constructed one of this 
kind. 

At the beginning of 1832, Mr. Goodrich commenced four organs, 
of moderate size, and nearly similar, with two rows of keys, the price 
of each to be one thousand dollars. ‘The first was purchased by the 
Congregational society, (Dr. Gray’s,) at Jamaica Plain, in Roxbury, 
which was finished and put up in July of that year. The second was 
sold to the First Baptist society in Lowell, and was put up in the follow- 
ing August. The third was purchased by the Unitarian society in 
Templeton, (Massachusetts,) and was put up in October or Novem- 
ber of the same year. ‘The other, making the fourth, was taken by 
the Unitarian society in Sudbury, (Massachusetts,) and was finished 
and put up in May, 1833, or about that time. 

Immediately after this, in 1833, Mr. Goodrich commenced the build- 
ing of two church-organs of larger size. ‘They have, among other 
stops not contained in the last, a sesquialter, a trumpet or cremona, a 
bass to the swell, and a double-diapason pedal bass of moderate power 
The first of these was purchased by the Unitarian society, (Mr. Walk- 
er’s,) in Charlestown, Massachusetts, and was finished and put up in 
the latter part of August, 1833. The old organ, built by the Milk- 
street concern, as was before mentioned, was received in part payment 
for the new one, and has since been purchased for a church in Calais, 
Maine. This new organ, now in Mr. Walker’s church, was the last 
which Mr. Goodrich entirely finished. The other, which is similar to 
it, was engaged for a church, then building by a new orthodox Congre- 
gational society, called the ‘* Winthrop Society,” recently formed in 
Charlestown. It was almost completed, with the exception of voicing 
and tuning, when Mr. Goodrich was suddenly called away from all the 
concerns of this world. It has since been completed, and has been 
voiced and tuned by Mr. Appleton. It was put up, in the Winthrop 
church, early in November, 1833. 

Mr. Goodrich had also, in progress, several chamber-organs, two of 


which were nearly completed. These two have since been finished, ex- 
cept voicing and tuning, by Messrs. Stevens and Gayetty, successors to 
Mr. Goodrich. ‘They will be voiced and tuned, and then sold. 

Mr. Goodrich died suddenly, in the afternoon of Sunday, September 
15th, 1833. He had, two or three days previous, been serving on a 
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jury, which had been kept up all night, in consequence of not agreeing 
on a verdict. He returned home considerably fatigued, and somewhat 
unwell. On the day of his death, however, he appeared to have recov- 
ered his usual state of health, or nearly so, and had been, that morning, 
to Charlestown, to see to something, which he had been told required 
his attention in the new organ in Mr. Walker’schurch. He afterwards 
returned, and at dinner time sat down to the table, as usual, with his 
family. He had just commenced carving a piece of meat, when it was 
perceived by others that the fork had fallen from his left hand, without 
his appearing to be sensible of it. Immediately after, in attempting 
to step from the table, he was about to fall, when he was caught in the 


arms of a person present. <A direction being immediately given to 
send for a physician, Mr. Goodrich said that he thought it was not 
then necessary. His friends then undertook to assist him to his 


chamber, when he expressed a confidence of being able to walk up the 
stairs alone. His left limbs, however, were entirely palsied, though he 
did not appear to be sensible of it. He also said, that something had 
struck him on the head. ‘hese were all, or nearly all, the words he 
uttered, from the time when he was first seized, till he expired, though 
he appeared to retain his senses during the greater portion of his short 
sickness. He had medical assistance immediately, and the usual 
remedies were applied; but he survived only four or five hours. A 
post mortem examination showed an effusion of blood and water in the 
brain, which was the undoubted cause of the apoplexy that terminated 
his life. Previous to his interment, a mould of the face was taken, 
from which several casts have been since made. 

The last work, which Mr. Goodrich undertook, afier finishing the 
organ for Mr. Walker’s church, was to voice and tune a church-organ, 
with two rows of keys, built by Mr. Josiah H. Ware, of Medway, in 
this state, who had formerly, for several years, been in the ¢ mployment 
of Mr. Goodrich. Mr. Goodrich had voiced and tuned all the stops, @X- 
cept the hautboy in the swell, and the twelfth, fifteenth, and sesquialter 
in the Great Organ. He was engaged, when Jast in his working room, 
in fitting reeds to the hautboy pipes, one of which he had completed 
This was the Jast labor to which he ever put his hand; and when he 
lett the apartment, it was with the intention, when he should next re- 
turn to it, of finishing what he had then begun. What was thus left 
imperfect in this organ, has since been completed by another person. 

The number of church organs, which have been enumerated in this 
memoir, as built by Mr. Goodrich, is thirty-eight. Of these, twelve 
were built by the Milk-street concern, and finished during his connex- 
ion with it. ‘The rest, twenty-six in number, were constructed in his 
own shop, unconnected with any other person. Several chamber-or- 
gans, and organized piano-fertes, have been mentioned; but it is 
probable that he made others not here enumerated. He also tuned, 
repaired, and altered numerous church-organs, not only in Boston, but 
in New-York, Canada, and various other places. 

It is highly creditable to the present state of the art, and also to its 
rapid progress under Mr. Goodrich and his pupils, that, during the 
whole period of his being in the business, and notwithstanding the 
violent prejudice which, for a long time, existed against American man- 
ufactures, and in favor of every thing that was English, only three church 
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organs were imported into Boston from abroad. These are, those in the 
West Boston and Chauncy-place churches, both constructed by Fruin, of 
London, but said not to be remarkable for excellence ; and that in the 
Old South church, built by Elliot, of London, in 1822, which is allowed 


to be a very superior instrument The latter, when it was set up in 
the church, in complete order, cost the society seven thousand one 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars. An organ, of the same size, con- 
taining the same stops, aud equally well built in every part, might 
probably have been obtained here, at the same time, from one of our 
principal manufacturers, for less than three thousand dollars. | There 
is, consequently, lithe probability that the number of foreign-built 


organs will be much increased in this city, or, indeed, im any part of 
the Union. 

When Mr. Goodrich first undertook to construct organs, there were, 
it is believed, not more than three or four church-organs in Boston, 
and there were very few, indeed, in all New-!ngland. ‘There had 
existed a strong prejudice against thetn among all denomimations ot 
Christians, except Mpiscopalians The Roman Catholics, it is be- 
lieved, had no church in New-England, till long after the French revo- 
lution, and till the present Catholic church in Boston was built. The 
feeling of dislike to the church of England had been carried to such a 
Jength by our forefathers, that, in all the Congregational churches, 
previous to the establishment of the Brattle-street church and society 
in 1699, ‘ the reading of the scriptures, and the use of the Lord’s prayer, 
were banished from the public services.” Even in this charch, which 
was the first to introduce the reading of the scriptures into the order 
of its services, and which had rendered itself obnoxious to all the other 
Congregational churches, by its liberality and its dangerous innova- 
tions, as they were then deemed, the proffered donation of an organ 
Was decline dd 

It appears, by the records of the Brattle-street church and _ society, 
that, “July 24, 1713, the Rev. Mr. William Brattle, pastor of the 
church in Cambridge, signified, by a letter, the legacy of his brother, 
Thomas Brattle, Esq. lately deceased, of a pair of organs, which he 
dedicated and devoted to the praise and glory of God with us, if we 
should accept thereof, and within a year after his decease, procure a 
sober person, skilful to play thereon. ‘The church, with all possible 


respect to the memory of our deceased friend and benefactor, voted, 
that they did not think it proper to use the same in the public worship 
of God.’ This church remained without an organ for more than 
ninety years after it was erected. But, on the 19th of December, 
1790, it was voted unanimously, * that an organ be introduced into 
this society, as an assistant to the vocal music of psalmody, which is 
esteemed to be an important part of social worship. This organ was 
put up the second following year. It cost about five hundred pounds, 
and an expense of one hundred and twenty-cight pounds more was 
incurred in importing and putting it up in the church. It was built, 
ifthe writer has been correctly informed, by Dr. Green, of London. 
Mr. Goodrich considered it equal, in excellence, to any organ in Bos- 
ton. It has only two rows of keys; but the stops of the swell are 


carried through, outside of the sweil-box, so that the swell is, also, in 
effect, a choir-organ. ‘This instrument now contains sixteen stops, 
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and about one thousand pipes. A cremona and sub-bass were added 
to it, by Mr. Appleton, a few years since. This was the first organ 
erected in any Congregational church in Boston, and was undoubt- 
edly the only one then contained in any church, not Episcopal, in 
New-England. 

There were two other church organs, of English make, in Boston, 
when Mr. Goodrich began. ‘Trinity church contained one of moder- 
ate size, and there was a fine large instrument in King’s Chapel. 

The first Episcopal church in Boston, now commonly called The 
Stone Chapel, was founded in 1688. It appears, that it was first 
called Queen's Chapel; and afterwards, probably when it was rebuilt, 
the name was changed to Aing’s Chapel. Its records show, that, in 
the summer of 1713, an organ, (not the present one) was presented to 
this church, by ‘Thomas Brattle, Esq. which was put up in the church 
in March, 1714. About Christmas, that year, Mr. Edward Erstone 
arrived from London, and commenced his duties as organist, with a 
salary of £30, colonial currency. This was, undoubtedly, the first 
organ which was set up in any church in Boston. Its size and origin 
do not appear. 

The tine large organ now in King’s Chapel was purchased in Lon- 
don, in 17.56, with funds raised by individuals belonging to the socie- 
ty. The original cost was five hundred pounds sterling, and the 
charges of importation, &c. were one hundred and thirty-seven pounds. 
There is a tradition, which cannot now be verified, that it was se- 
lected by Handel himself, by order of the king, George the First, and 
that it was not then a new instrument. 

The organ was first used in public, on the second of September, 
1756, as will appear from the following notice, taken from the Boston 
Gazette of August 30, 1756, printed by Edes & Gill. ‘“ We hear 
that the organ which lately arrived from London, by Capt. Farr, for 
King’s Chapel in this town, will be opened on Thursday next, in the 
afternoon ; and that said organ (which contains a variety of curious 
stops never yet heard in these parts) is esteemed by the most eminent 
masters in England, to be equal, if not superior, to any of the same 
size in Europe. ‘There will be a sermon, suitable to the occasion ; 
prayers to begin at 4 o'clock.” 

The late Dr. G. K. Jackson declared this organ to be the best he 
had ever touched in America. Its chorus stops are, however, very 
numerous and powerful, compared with the fundamental stops. The 
great organ has, in addition to the stopt diapason, only one open 
diapason and trumpet; yet, besides the principal, twelfth, fifteenth, 
and tierce (or seventeenth,) there are a cornet of four ranks, and 
a sesquialter of four ranks. This multiplication of the harmonics, 
especially the seventeenths, with a diapason so comparatively feeble, 
renders this organ, when played full, too harsh and discordant. It 
is therefore seldom played full; and, when managed by an organist 
possessing good taste as well as skill, it is probably superior in effect, 
though not in power, to any organ in New-England. It has a 
great organ, choir organ, and swell, with three rows of keys. The 
long keys are black, and the short keys white, contrary to what is 
usual. The choir organ contains a vor-humana stop, the only one, 
probably, in North-America ; but it has no open diapason or dulciana. 
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The stops are by no means numerous, there being only nineteen or 
twenty in all the three organs. ‘The number of pipes, however, owing 
to the many small ones contained in the eight ranks of the cornet and 
sesquialter, ts 1330. Dr. G. K. Jackson thought, that the full organ 
was deficient in the bass ; and, in consequence, a sub-bass was added, 
in [s825, by Mr. Goodrich, the subject of this memoir. He also, at 
the same time, put in a double bellows, similar in principle to the 
smith’s bellows, in lieu of the old single ones, which were not unlike 
the common domestic bellows. ‘The great age and excellence of this 
organ entitle it to the somewhat extended notice, which has here been 
given of it. 

For the little knowledge of Trinity church organ, which the writer 
possesses, he Is indebted to the verbal statement of a gentleman ama- 
teur, the son of a former rector. ‘The old wooden church, lately re- 
placed by a majestic edifice of rough granite, was built in 1734, which, 
it is presumed, is the year in which the society was formed. ‘The or- 
gan was imported from London in 1737, and cost four hundred pounds 
sterling. It was then an old organ, and 1s said to have stood, previous- 
ly, either in Salisbury cathedral, or in some other church in Salisbury, 
It is of moderate size, with two rows of keys, and consists of a great 
organ and swell. When played full, it has a good body of tone, and 
all the stops mix well. But the solo stops, played as such, are not 
good, especially the reeds. This organ was put up again in the new 
edifice, where it still remains; but itis altogether insufficient in power, 
as well as in variety and excellence, for Trinity Church. 

In the other Episcopal church in town, that in Salem-street, there 
was an organ, built in Boston, by Thomas Johnston, in 1752. — It ap- 
pears by the records of Christ Church, that this organ was originally 
built in imitation of that in Trinity Church. It had two rows of keys 
and a swell, and cost two hundred pounds lawful money. It had been 
depredated and injured during the revolutionary war, and was now, 
whatever it might once have been, a very poor instrument. ‘There 
had been a former organ in this church, which was probably the first. 
The records state, that the society was offered, in 1736, by a person 
in Newport, an organ, for four hundred pounds. A committee was 
sent toexamine it, and actually purchased it for three handred pounds. 
This organ was put up in Christ Church, in October, 1736. 

Besides these four church organs, if that in Christ Church may be 
considered one, there were two large chamber organs, of English con- 
struction, one in Dr. Kirkland’s church in Summer-street, and one in 
the Old Brick, Mr. Emerson’s church, which stood where ‘ Joy’s 
Building” now stands. The former was imported by a respectable 
merchant of Boston, Mr. Nathan Frazier, for his own use. It had 
two rows of keys, and was, therefore, what we should consider a very 
large instrument for individual use. The organist was Mr. Mallet, 
who then, and afterwards, extended his friendly assistance to Mr. 
Goodrich. That, in the Old Brick, was also a large chamber-organ, 
with one row of keys. It had a hautboy stop. This organ was after- 
wards, for some years, in Dr. Codman’s church in Dorchester, and is 
now in the Episcopal church in Dedham. ‘The First Universalist 
church, then Mr. Murray’s, in Middle (now Hanover) street, probably 
contained a small chamber organ at that time. ‘There was also a small 
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imperfect organ in the Episcopal church in Cambridge. It is confi- 
dently believed, that there were no others, than those which have now 
been enumerated. 

Thus, when Mr. Goodrich built his first church-organ, there were, 
in Boston, only three or four instruments, which could be justly term- 
ed church-organs, and only one other organ, of any kind, in all the ad- 
joining towns. Since that time, these noble instruments have been 
multiplying, in a rapidly increasing ratio, throughout the United States, 
but more particularly in the northern states. In New-England, the 
prejudice against them has, within a few years, nearly subsided in al- 
most every sect. ‘I'he taste and the desire for them have become al- 
most universal, and the demand for them is yearly increasing. This 
rapid improvement in musical taste, as well as in a liberal and impor- 
tant branch of manufacture, is mainly to be attributed, in its origin 
and progress, to Mr. Goodrich; to his ingenuity, perseverance, and 
enterprize, in pursuing and carrying to perfection in this city, the art 
of constructing church-organs, of any magnitude, and of any form and 
arrangement. Instead of the three or four before mentioned, there 
are now, in Boston, twenty-five or more, (besides numerous chamber- 
organs,) and twelve or more in four of the adjoining towns. These, 
with the exception of the English instruments which have been men- 
tioned, and perhaps two or three others, were all constructed by Mr. 
Goodrich or Mr. Thomas Appleton. Many of their instruments are 
also scattered over New-England, and the southern states, even as 
far as New-Orleans; and some have been furnished, on orders from 
the West-India islands. 

Mr. Ebenezer Goodrich, who left the shop of his brother William, 
and commenced the business on his own account, in or about the year 
1807, says, that he has, since that time, constructed and sold one 
hundred and seven organs, and that he has ten others now in pro- 
gress, in his shop. Of those which have been completed, only six had 
two rows of keys. ‘Twenty others were put up in churches, but had 
only one row of keys. Eighty-one were chamber-organs, twenty-six 
of which had a reed-stop; but the greater part of the rest had proba- 
bly only two or three stops. 

Mr. Thomas Appleton has, at the request of the writer, furnished a 
schedule of the organs which he has constructed, since his separation, 
in 1820, from the Milk-street concern, in which he was a partner. 
The whole number, including two now in the shop unfinished, is 
thirty-eizht. Of these, several were unusually large, with three rows 
of keys; and most of the others were church-organs of the usual size. 
There were among them only six or eight chamber-organs. Even some 
of these were instruments of respectable power, and have been set up 
in small churches. 

Thus, Mr. Goodrich, and two of those who were taught the business 
by him, have, alone, constructed and supplied the churches with sev- 
enty-four church-organs or more, properly so called, and many smaller 
ones which are used in churches, besides upwards of one hundred 
chamber-organs. 

Mr. Goodrich first came to Boston, without any knowledge of the 
manner of constructing church-organs, or any intention of undertak- 
ing to build them. His early attempts were, consequently, rude and 
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imperfect. Some of his first organs, he afterwards took back ata 
liberal price, in part payment for new ones, and he either wholly de- 
stroyed them, or altered tiem so thoroughly, that they might well be 
called new instruments. Others he voiced and tuned anew as they 
stood, rendering them as perfect as was practicable, 

He was employed, soon after commencing business, to clean, repair, 
and put in tune, two of the three excellent English organs then in 
Boston, and afterwards others in other places. From the opportuni- 
ties, which the making these repairs afforded him, he derived great 
and important advantages. His previous scales and plans, being 
mostly contrived by himself, were necessarily imperfect and incom- 
plete. He now had the power of improving them. He carefully 
inspected the work of the best of these foreign organs minutely, 
observed the contrivance and arrangement of the several parts, and 
took the dimensions and proportions of the pipes and other portions of 
the interior. All, or most of these, he introduced, at various times, 
into his own organs, and, after due trial, adopted such as he deemed 
the best, for his own future use. 

Another source of improvement, was a voluminous work upon organ 
building, which he fortunately learned was in possession of a gentle- 
man of Boston, Mr. William Ropes, of whom he procured it on loan, 
and afterwards purchased it. This was, “ L’Art du Facteur d’ Or- 
gues, par D. Bedos de Celles,” a large folio volume in French, with a 
great number of plates, published in 1766, by the French Academy of 
Bourdeaux, as the sixth volume of ‘ Arts et Metiers,’ or Arts and 
Trades. This work contains the most minute descriptions, plans, 
drawings, and dimensions, of every part of the largest organs, accord- 
ing to the practice which then existed in France. The English have 
always been superior to the French, in the workmanship and tone of 
their organs. The plans and scales in this work were, therefore, not 
such as could be adopted literally and extensively by Mr. Goodrich ; 
but to a mind like his, this volume afforded hints and suggestions, and 
furnished information on numerous points, which, in the then infancy 
of the art in this country, were of the utmost importance 

It may be well to remark here, en passant, upon the danger of 
entrusting unskillful persons to tune and repair organs, or, indeed, of 
admitting any one to the interior, when it can possibly be avoided. 
Even the best organists are generally unacquainted with the construc- 
tion of their instrument. Mr. Goodrich once mentioned to the writer, 
that he altered the voicing of an excellent church-organ, in the early 
part of his business, which he had since exceedingly regretted, as he 
was convinced that it was a disadvantage rather than an improvement. 
The keys to the interior should always be kept by the committee who 
have charge of the organ, not by the organist; and if tuning or repairs 
are required, they should be done by a proper person, under suitable 
cautions and injunctions, and under the inspection of one of the com- 
mittee. An unskilful or conceited person may, from the most lauda- 
ble motives, alter and spoil the tone of an instrument, made and 


’ 
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finished, perhaps, by one of the best and most celebrated organ-build- 


ers of Europe. 
The mind of Mr. Goodrich was constantly active. He never, 
through life, slackened his exertions to attain additional information 
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in his business. He was always awake to new inventions and im- 
provements, and always sedulous to discover and adopt every thing of 
lmportance, which had not already been introduced. In the St. Paul’s 
organ, he, for the first time here, added to the usual stops the great 
double-diapason pedal bass, of open wooden pipes, which he even 
then, as a first attempt, rendered so perfect and excellent, that they 
have not, to this time, been surpassed Ife very early fitted a dremu- 
lant to some organ in New-Orleans, or one of the southern. cities. 
He first introduced and annexed to an organ here, the little bellows- 
like appendage, sometimes called a winker, by which the action of the 
wind upon the pipes is rendered more regular and = steady He first 
adopted a valuable improvement, which he had discovered in some 
recent English organs, in the form of the brass reeds and of the aper- 
tures over which they vibrate. In the Park-street organ, he intro- 
duced a supposed improvement in the double-diapason bass, suggested 
by an English pablication, by which one pipe, by means of ventages 
and stops or keys, produced two or three notes. ‘There were some 
disadvantages or inconveniences in this plan, which rendered it after- 
wards necessary to remove these pipes, and to substitute others after 
the old mode. In his last organ, that which he left unfinished, there 
is anew plan with regard to the action and the wind-chest of the 
double-diapason, and the manner of conducting the wind to the pipes. 
Experience can only show, whether this or the former method is best. 
He had also collected a great variety of the scales of pipes, showing 
their dimensions and proportions ; some relating to various organs of 
his own making, and others to such of the best English organs in this 
country, as he had an opportunity of examining. These were lately 
sold, with his books, tools, and materials of business, by order of the 
administrator. 

Mr. Goodrich, as has been already observed, possessed, naturally, a 
good musical ear, which was improved by early and constant cultivation, 
till it was remarkable for its delicacy, with regard both to tune and tone. 
He had not resided long in Boston, before he acquired the art of tun- 
ing k yed instruments in great perfection. This he practised exten- 
sively, particularly with respect to piano-fortes, before he made much 
progress in the art of organ-building. Afterwards, the construction of 
organ-pipes, and that modification or adaptation of the mouth of a 
pipe, which gives the proper quality of tone, and which is technically 
called voicing, gave constant exercise both to his mechanical inge- 
nuity and his musical taste. It is upon this art of voicing, that the 
fine tone of an organ entirely depends ; and it is this which makes the 
principal difference between a good organ and a bad one. In this 
important art, Mr. Goodrich acquired, in this country, unrivaled and 
acknowledged superiority and excellence. In the merely mechanical 
parts of the instrument, the work of the cabinet-maker and the ma- 
chinist, other builders may equal him, and may, perhaps, in some 
things excel him; but in this sine gua non of. the accomplished organ- 
builder, the art, or rather the talent, of voicing and tuning, Mr. Good- 
rich stood in a manner alone, in this country, or, at least, without an 
equal, It is in this, that his loss wili be most severely felt, and with 
most difficulty supplied 

The skill and talent in votcing is most perceptible in listening to a 
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single stop, intended to be often played by itself, or to two or three 
such stops, intended to be played together. These are called solo 
stops. ‘The beauty of the tone, and the equanimity of each pipe in 
the loudness and quality of that tone, must be observed ; and if two or 
three stops be united, their comparative loudness, and their quality of 
mingling with each other, must be noticed. lor, when the full organ 
is played, and the loud chorus stops are heard, the beauty or the detects 


of the solo stops will not be perceived ; and a very badly-voiced organ, 


PI 
perfections of all balancing, in some degree, each other, and conceal- 


when played full, will sometimes appear very well, the combined im- 


Ing the separate detects ot each. He re, Mi Goodrich’s talent and 
skill are remarkably conspicuous His solo stops are beautiful, and 
mingle sweetly with each other They are even, or equal in loudness 


The excellence of his organs, and their superiority, are much more 


perceptble im the solo stops, than in the noise and crash of the full 
organ. Ilis reed stops, such as the trampet, hautboy, and cremona, 
which in most organs are harsh when played separately, are acknowl- 
edged to be excellent and unrivaled, whether employed alone or in 
combination. 

Within a few years, a taste for noisy music has been introduced 
among us. Regularly educated performers on the piano-forte and 
organ have appeared here from Europe, some of whom have displayed 
their skill, in concerto playing, and in the difficulties of unmeaning 
execution. ‘The full organ has therefore been put in constant requisi- 
tion; and the more loud, harsh, and noisy the instrument, the greater, 
of course, has been its ¢ ffeet. Solo stops, and consé quently fine voic- 
ing, have thus, for the moment, lost their importance and due estima- 
tion. It would not be surprising, if cari//ons should come into fashion, 
la 


and we should be stunned, for a time, with the eternal chiming « 
Dutch city. Sut when this admiration of crash and noise shall sub- 
side, and a better taste shall resume its place, the beautiful solo stops 
of Mr. Goodrich’s organs, and the harmonious mingling of his chorus 
stops, though they may be less bold and obtrusive, will regain their 
former standing, and be valued according to their true merits. 

High as the reputation of Mr. Goodrich justly stood in this depart- 
ment, his superiority was not contined alone to the art of voicing and 
tuning. He also possessed great ingenuity and skill in mechanics. 
His talent this way was conspicuous in the alterations and improve- 
ments which he was constantly making in the internal construction of 
his organs. He was so remarkable in this, that it has often been said, 
nothing could ever induce him to make two organs alike. Other 
builders prefer sameness. It requires less time, trouble, and expense, 
and is much more favorable to considerations of profit. But of this, 
Mr. Goodrich thought little ; his mind was intensely fixed on improve- 
ment, on something new, on variations from former and common 
plans ; though, as will sometimes be the case, his variations were, 


occasionally, not improvements If, from the peculiar construction of 


t 
a church, requiring an organ different from the common form and the 


usual internal arrangement, other builders declined a contract, Mr 


Goodrich was always ready to undertake it Apparent difficulties, and 


the pleasure of surmounting them, were only stimulants and induce- 
ments, in his mind, to assume what others had avoided. 
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Mr. Goodrich was not only sedulous in the attainment of perfection 
in voicing and tuning, and in the internal machinery of the organ; he 
also had paid great attention to the relative proportions of the pipes, 
both with regard to the comparative Jength and diameter of each, 
proper for certain stops, and to the comparative diameters of the 
several pipes composing a stop. And not only these, but also the 
relative size of each stop, compared with each and every other stop, so 
that the combination of several or all the stops should produce the 
best possible eflect. In the attainment of this object, he had expend- 
ed much time and Jabor. ‘The various scales for the construction of 
pipes, which he had selected and adopted in his latest organs, are the 
result of his labors and experiments in this way; and, to a person 
qualified to understand and to take advantage of them, they would be 
of no small value. 

It is an essential part of the character of men of genius and inven- 
tion, that they are inclined to disregard old practices and customs, 
and to set light by that authority and long-established opinion, which 
the mass of mankind reverence so highly. Nothing 1s so fatal to 
originality of thinking, as this awe of authority, this sacred regard for 
custom and the opinions of others. When once this is surmounted, 
and we undertake to examine coolly and candidly the reason and 
foundation of things, we discover so much error and deception, so 
much that rests merely on custom and prejudice, that we are liable to 
distrust what we have not investigated and tried, and to place a very 
firm reliance on our own opmions and decisions. If this were not the 
case with a certain portion of mankind, there would be little invention 
or discovery, little progress and improvement, few new trains of 
thought, and a very limited range for enterprise and exertion. But 
this very quality, which is so beneficial and important, has a tendency, 
and perhaps an unavoidable one, to render persons opinionated. They 
are considered, by the world, to be obstinate. And it must be con- 
fessed, that men of genius sometimes firmly adhere to opinions, and 
long continue in them, when others, of little genius, but more plain, 
cool, and practical, easily perceive, or learn from experiment, that 
they are founded in error. 

Mr. Goodrich was, by some, thought to be opinionated ; and per- 
haps, in some things, he was so. It is very possible, that he may have 
made alterations, and what he considered improvements, in various 
parts of the organ, a few of which may not be superior (perhaps may 
be inferior) to the old and common mode. But the many actual im- 
provements which he made, his constant stretch of thought and 
inquiry, and his firmness and unabated perseverance, together with 
their many happy results, throw all defects of this kind, if they really 
existed, far into the shade. They are the price, which men of origin- 
ality and genius must pay, for the extraordinary qualities with which 
nature has endued them. 

The independence and commendable self-respect of Mr. Goodrich, 
appeared, in his declining to pay the fee, which is sometimes exacted 
by organists, for recommending an instrument. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known, that when musical teachers or professors are employ- 
ed to select a good organ or piano-forte, for a scholar, or some other 
purchaser, it is customary for the maker and vender of an instrument 
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to pay a commission to the musical gentleman, provided a sale be 
made in consequence of his recommendation. Mr. Goodrich, when 
ipplied to, refused to purchase the good will of such persons; by 
which independent course, he undoubtedly procured their ill will, and 
sometimes, probably, a representauion with regard to the character of 
his organs, which was any thing but favorable. In addition to this, it 
is possible that the unsuspecting purchaser may sometimes have be- 
come the proprietor Of an inferior tustrument, when a superior one 
might have been obtained trom Mr. Goodrich, at a less price. His 
reply to such propositions was, that he intended his instruments should 
recommend themselves 

There was another characteristic of Mr. Goodrich, which is so gen- 


erally attendant on genius, that it has grown into a proverb. This ts, 


, 
an iuttention to MONEY CORCETRS s—thie want of that faculty, or of the 
lisposition to exercise it, by which property is accumulated and re- 
tamed He was never anxious to be rich; and he thought more of 
the lasting reputation he should secure, by finishing a superior instru- 
ment, than of the amount of clear profit which he should obtain by its 
sale. It was probably from this cause, that he never acquired those 
strict habits of punctuality, which generally belong to men of thrift. 
Ile was exceedingly moderate in his prices, and very often, for the 
sike of improving the instrument, added, at his own expense, more 
than was required by the agreement. Being the first, and for many 
years alone, in the business, and having an extensive reputation, he 
possessed the means, with proper management, of accumulating a for- 
tune. But this was an object he neglected or despised. His own 
habits, and those of his family, were far from being expensive ; but he 
paid too little attention to money concerns; and, being friendly and 
liberal, too frequently suffered himself to be defrauded or imposed 
upon, by the artful and the idle. He left only a moderate property, 
where there should have been an independent fortune. 

It was at first intended to include in this memoir, some account of 
the origin and progress of organ-building in New-England, and of 
those persons who attempted it previous to Mr. Goodrich; but the 
length, to which this article has already been extended, renders it 
necessary to defer the execution of that intention, till the appearance 
of another number of the Magazine 


MY DOG. 


Tue best friend I ever had was a quadruped : he was a shame to 
mankind, (his master among the mass) so grateful was he for favors 
and so patient under kicks. His fidelity was without impeachment, 
ind my confidence in him had no limit. He was the best of followers, 
and he followed, like Jack Rugby, atthe heels. He would have faced a 
lion to defend me; but he was superstitious, and had some supernatural 
terrors. Any thing out of the usual order of nature would daunt him, 

t has daunted heroes I had a mask, such as they put upon the 


who enaets Bottom - and when ] appeared to Limpet in this 
zuise, all the hairs of his back would rise in terror. I remember 
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that once, when I bathed in the red-faced miller’s pond, the poor brute 
whined piteously when I had stripped to the shirt. When | doffed 
that, he uttered one long howl, aud scampered like a march hare over 
the hill. He had no idea of me in the abstract; his conception of ine 
was made up of coat and pantaloons. 

Every man is a hero to his dog if not to his valet, and the feeling is 
reciprocal ; every man’s dog is the best. A man is more willing to 
admit the good qualities of his dog, though he may not praise his neigh- 
bor ; towards the brute his tongue is tied neither by jealousy nor ¢ nvy. 
A patriot will sooner fight for his dog than for his country Perhaps 
he is the more prompt to battle, as the object is less worthy, as the 
most worthless child has ever the greatest share of parental affection. 
A man, that will take the law of a bully who strikes him, will do in- 
stant battle with a miscreant who kicks his dog I once saw a ped- 
dling son of Connecticut pounded, as | would not pound bemp, for a 
cur that | would not put in the tread-muill. 

‘“ Love me, love mv dog,” is a proverb deeply founded in canine 
and human nature. When I would make a favorable impression upon 
a man that dislikes me, I praise his dog—if,to my misfortune, he keep 
none, I have to buy candy for his children. 

I was once riding in a coach with five other persons—a German, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, a lady and her dog, whom she had prob- 
ably selected for better qualities than beauty ; for a more ugly hound 
I never saw. The Frenchman won the lady’s favor by patting the 
dog ; that the Englishman flattered neither the lady nor her dog, it is 
needless to state. I maintained neutrality, thouch L abhorred the cur. 
Snap was his name, and to snap was his nature; without a mailed glove 
I would not have patted his head. In disposition and feature, he was, 
among dogs, like Diogenes among men; but when I looked in the 
lady’s face, | more than once caught myself thinking that it was rather 
a pretty dog. 

My description is unlike its sabject: it has neither head nor tail. I 
ramble, indeed, like my dog. He adapts himself more to his master’s 
present humors than can be expected fron: any other domestic. He 
watches my face: and when he sees it stern, slinks under the table; 
but when he beholds it placid, he comes to my chair, and edges his cold 
nose under my hand. If I pat him, he has no more to wish; it con- 
fers upon him as much happiness as his nature permits him to enjoy. 

His morals are as good as his understanding ; he knows better than 
other men’s dogs, and perhaps as well as other men, the distinctions 
of meum and tuum. Ihave known him stick to his principles in the 
face of great temptation. He never worries sheep, barks at beggars, 
domineers with a stiff tail over smaller dogs, or runs after shadows 
like his master. ‘To me he owes his moral habits, and to my son his 
tricks. These are, to bring my slippers when I yawn in the evening, 
to roll over three times, to walk upon his hinder legs, to carry a basket 
like little Red Ridinghood, and to hold a piece of meat upon his nose 
till the donor counts ten. 

Dog has as much individuality of character as man: there are far 
greater distinctions among them than those of 

‘* Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree.’ 











Ab The Lady of Ruthven 


A dog has more character than a rabbit. Read Cowper's account of 
the ditferent dispositions of his two leverets, and believe that it exists 
In a much greater degree in the canine race 

All dogs serve hard masters; they were given to man for friends, 


and he has made them slaves. Their food is crusts, bones, and the 


crumbs that fall from the table; their reward ts often blows, and no 
gatitude or mercy saves them trom the halter when their teeth fail 
longer to serve ungrateful masters History is full of the great actions 
of dogs: this justice only they obtain, to be praised while they are 
neglected. ‘They are ever ready in works of daring and mercy. from 
Which man shrinks, with all his intellect and all his philanthropy. In 


very distant and dissimilar region, the dog ad ipts himself to service 
Ile draws the Esquimaux over plains of ice; he mangles his fellow, to 
amuse the Englishman; he bides the pitiless storms of the Alps, and 
guides the lost to the hospice of St. Bernard; and he rescues the 
drowning fisherman of Newfoundland. 


rHE LADY OF RUTHVEN. 


Hart. to thee, fair, noble lady 
Much [ marvel who art thou, 
With thy bright eve, clear and steady, 


And thy broad resplendent brow 


Well becomes the Spanish bonnet 
Those dark locks that woo the mind,— 
And the plume that flutters on it 


Is not freer than thy mind 


Ruthven's lady,—saith it rightly 
Scotland owns t in 


Many a Knight that bore him knightiy, 


Yet, methinks, those haughty glances 
Suit not our degenerate days; 
Knights no longer splinter lances, 
] 


) 
Bards no longer sing their praise 


Trumps. ts hushed, and ft rided banners, 
Mammon’'s stamp on beauty’s br WwW, 

Feeble men, and selfish manners, 
These things suit not such as thon 


Sure Lam ‘t wa 





ry 
Sure lam ’t pride 
For the soul, on every feature, 


Sav thou wast a rlorious creature 


Wheresoe’er thy lot has been 














THE METEORIC SHOWER. 


On the 13th of November, the celestial spaces exhibited one of the 
most magnificent and subline phenomena, which has been witnessed 
by the men of this generation. By the most of those who saw, or 
heard of it for the first time, it was supposed to be unprecedented—a 
new and original elemental exhibition, designed, according to the va- 
rious modes of thinking, or not thinking, for the amusement, mstruc- 
tion, or warning of mankind. ‘The perplexitic sof men were very much 
relieved, when, on looking into the records of the past, it was found 
that such things had been before; that former ages had seen the heav- 
ens on fire, and still the steady course of nature had moved on undis- 
turbed and unaltered. ‘There is no reason to doubt, that phenomena 
of this kind have always been among the usual, though seldom 
observed or unrecorded exhibitions of the laws of nature. The cause _® 
whatever they may be, which produce d this, have been always operat- 
ing, and must have produced, in their regular or fortuitous intervals, 
similar phenomena. ‘Those causes, and the manner of their action, 
are, at present, confessedly beyond the reach of philosophy ; their un- 
fre que nt occurrence, the excitement under which observations have 
been made, and the consequent imperfection of those observations, 
have prevented any certain understanding of their nature or origin. 
The recent phenomenon was very extensively visible, and its various 
aspects seem to have been noted with considerable precision irom 
the multitude and variety of observations, it is not improbable that 
philosophers will be enabled to make a nearer approximation to a just 
theory of meteors than has yet been effected ln every view, this oc- 
currence is especially worthy of notice, whether as a subject of philo- 
sophical speculation, or a theme for poetic musings or devotional aspl- 
rations. It is not the purpose of this article to speculate or poetize— 
tu propo-e new theories, or pronounce decidedly upon old ones ;—but 
merely to collect, in a brief space, the results of the observations, 
made in different places and by various persons, of the most remarka- 
ble phenomenon of this century 

We had not the good fortune ourselves to witness the magnificent 


spectacle of November 13, being then a fast prisoner in the land of 
dreams We are, therefore, obliged to derive our ideas and deserip- 
tions from the accounts of those, who were happy enough io be called 
or kept from their pillows to witness this glorious flashing of the 
elements. The general description of the phenomenon is that of in- 
numerable meteors, or, as they are commonly called, shooting stars, in 


rapid succession, and for a long space of time, darting down the beav- 
ens, filling them with light, leaving behind them long trains of bright- 


ness, and exploding in the most brilliant coruscations. So countless 
was the number of these meteors, that their fall has been variously 
represented as a ** shower of fire”’—a ‘“‘ storm of fire,’’—a ‘‘ shower of 
meteors, —a ‘* starry shower The least excited observers Spe ik of 
the “ heavens being streaked with liquid fire,’’—of the atinosphere 


above and around “ roiling up and kindling into innumerable balls of 
rolling fire,’—and other comparisons equally emphatic. It is obvious, 
however, that neither language, nor the pencil, can adequately picture 
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the grandeur and magnificence of the scene. Imagination comes far 
short of its sublime reality, and is content to leave to sober philosophy 
the task of description it may be doubted, whether any deseription 
his surpassed, in accuracy and imipressiveness, that of the old negro in 
Virginia, who remarked—* It is awful, indeed, sir,—it looked like ripe 
crab-apples falling from the trees, when shaking them tor cider.” 

The meteors do not in general appear to have exhibited any appear- 
ances essentially different from the ordinary shooting stars, which 
every one frequently sees, in a bright evening. ‘They all left behind 
them trains of light, which continued, for longer or shorter periods, 
seldom exceeding seconds, after the meteor had disappeared, and grad- 
ually faded away. ‘The meteors also differed in size and brilliancy, 
some seeming little more than metre points, others were larger and 
brighter than Jupiter or Venus. Professor Olmsted, of New-Ha- 
ven, mentions one as large as the moon. ‘Iwo also are recorded 
as seen at Richmond, Virginia, of uncommon size, which exhibited 
very singular and beautiful appearances. Both were about the size of 


a six-inch globe. One of these large meteors darted to the North- 
Kast, leaving behind it a train of light apparently two or three hundred 


yards in length, and threw sparksin every direction, until it exploded 
in a thousand brilliant particles. ‘his beautiful meteor continued in 
its path of light, while sixty-three were counted by the observer. The 
other referred to, equal in size and brilliancy, shot to the South-East, 
and continued its course while one hundred and thirty-seven were 
counted. The train of this last was rather shorter than that of the first. 
The observer remarks, what was not generally perceived, that a crack- 
Ing noise attended both 

In Newton, New-Jersey, one observer reported that he saw a dark 
spot, like a cloud, which gradually grew darker and smaller, until it 
burst, and produced a brilliant and extended flash of light. No meteors 
fell from it Another person at the same place saw a body of light in 
the East, resembling the disk of the sun, seen through acloudy atmo- 
sphere. This gradually grew dimmer and more indistinct, until it 
finally disappeared It does not appear that these appearances were 
seen in any other place 

In Warren, Olio, a luminous spot was observed in the North-East, 
resembling the new moon It then assumed the appearance of the 
Italic SS, was exceedingly brilliant, and apparently was fifteen or twen- 
ty feet in Jength. 

But the most singular of these meteors was that which, in some of 
the accounts, is called the serpent, and is described by Professor Olm- 
sted. ‘This was a ball, which shot off in a North-West direction, and 
exploded near the star Capella, inthe Goat. This left, just behind the 
place of its explosion, a long train of light of peculiar beauty. It was 
at first straight; but it soon began to contract in length and extend in 
breadth, till it assumed the appearance of a serpent folding itself up, 
until, at last, it appeared like a small luminous cloud of vapor. This 
cloud was carried by the wind to the South-East, opposite to the direc- 


tion of the meteor, and remained in sight several minutes. 
But the ordinary appearance of the meteors was that of globes of 
fire, of various stzes, which seemed to fall from a point near the zenith, 


towards the horizon, in every direction. ‘heir course is generally 
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described as the arc of a circle; but to some observers they seemed 
to fall perpendicularly. Others affirm that they moved horizontally ; 
and this is not improbable, as a body moving through the air, in a 
horizontal direction, would appear to be falling in acurve line. None 
of the meteors were seen Jess than ten degrees above the horizon, but 
all disappeared above that point. 

The duration of this extraordinary meteoric shower, was, at least, 
six hours. An unusual number of falling stars was noticed, in some 
places, on the evening of the 12th, though they excited no particular 
observation at the time. ‘lhe siiooting of the meteors was observed, 
in some places, soon after midnight, and continued with increasing 
numbers and frequency, until between four and five, which seems to 
have been the period of the highest illumination. From that time, the 
number visible gradually diminished as the day advanced. A few 
bright ones shot across the sky, and Jett their luminous traces on 
the morning heavens, and were lost to sight only when the day- 
star was hidden in the splendor of the rising sun. 

The light of many of these meteors was very vivid, and illumined 
the atmosphere as intensely as a flash of lightning. ‘The light of 
others was very faint. Some disappeared suddenly, without any ap- 
parent explosion, while others, after tracing their lines of light along 
the sky, would burst with the most brilliant coruscations. The light 
of their track was generally, though not uniformly, white. ‘The light of 
the Si rpent Was prismatic, with a pre dominance of blue ; and one me- 
teor,of uncommon size and splendor, was secn to burst in a north-west 
direction, and burn with a blue flame. 

The extent, through which this phenomenon was witnessed, is not 
yet ascertained. It is certain that it was seen through nearly the 
whole extent of the United States, and for several hundred miles at 
sea. It is probable that it was as extensive as that of 1799, which it 
so nearly resembles in all its circumstances. The best account of 
that meteoric shower is to be found in Huimboldt’s Personal Narrative ; 
and his description accords 


remarkably, with that of the recent phe- 
nomenon. ‘That distinguished and scientific traveler was at Cumana, 
in South-America, when the exhibition occurred. He afterwards as- 
certained that it was also visible at Weimar, in Germany, and in La- 
brador and Greenland, with equal brilliancy. How far to the west it 
was visible, could not be known; but its known limits included a 


’ 


space of nine hundred and twenty-one thousand square leagues. Prob- 
ably the recent phenomenon was not less extensive. ‘The phenome- 
non of 1799, occurred on the 12th of November. This may be re- 
garded, by many, as worthy of remark : and it may be, too, that philoso- 
phy, in her riper age, may draw many important inferences from these 
** remarkable coincidences.” 

In most places, where the fall of meteors was noticed, they were not 
observed to be attended or followed by any audible explosion. Most 
of the observers state, distinctly, that no sound was heard. ‘The dart- 
ing of the meteors was as silent as it was magnificent. In a few places, 
it is asserted, that a sound was heard, like that of a distant rocket ; 
and, in one case, the time between the explosion and the supposed re- 
port was counted, and found to be twenty seconds, making the dis- 
tance of the meteor about five miles. ‘This might be supposed to be 


~ 
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auricular deception. ‘lhe imagination was intensely awake at such a 
moment All expected the thunder to follo the flash of the lightning ; 
and it is not stranve that the thunder yuld be heard to break on some 
ears, mor sensith than t! rest, though, tothe rest, all were silent 
But we were rather staggere 1 our opimion of mistake, when we find 
it stated, in an account fron ¢ n, S.C. that frequent explosions 
were heard, like the firing of smiall- is, and that one meteor, of ex- 
traordinary size, exploded with a no like a cannon The current 
Ol testimony is certamly inst ny audibie CXplost Hs We KLOW 
not that the tact is otherw muportant, than Ss ussisting in determin- 
ing the height of the meteo lt the noise of their explosion cou d 
be heard, th mitest hia been nearer the earth than many other cir- 
cumstances would scem to indicat The question of their composi- 
tion may », perhaps, be alt 1 bV this tact 

It was everv where ¢ ed. that the hosphere was unconmm yaly 
pure and eieir, and thatt irs ne unusual riianey, ime 
adicati | IV ¢ tric state of t timo here In som places, a 
thick, dark haz rested upon tne horizon, severa decrees below the 
point, whence the m . ed to pt ed. ‘This might undoubt- 
edly have been n tt doin other pl ces, if the ittention Of Observers 
had been directed to tt It is not an untrequent appearance of the at- 


mosphere nt > ciearest evenhin 


We have deterred, till now, a notice of the most important fact, in 
] 1 


a philosophical view, in relation to this phenomenon. ‘The meteors, 
wherever observed, all seemed to proceed from a fixed point in the 
heavens, trom which the hot forthin all directions, like the radi of a 
circle from its centre, * following tl irch ot the sky.” as Protessor Olm- 
sted savs, towards the horizon None returned on thie path in which it 
set forth, and none crossed the track of the other ‘There was no ming- 
ling or contusion In Buthilo, New-York, and Maysville, Kentucky, 
itis said that they shot in no unitorm direction ; and a Concord paper 
asserts, that they shot Irom. t rizon to thi Zenith, ana im every 
other direction But, to nearly every observer, they appeared 
is we | tut Wi ‘4 no | tation, then, in attributing 
these lew opposing observations to ocular deception, and an excited 
Hnagimation, and considering it as established that there was a fixed 
point nthe heavens, from which all the meteors radiate d There Is 
some diversity im the statements, concerning the precise position ol 
this radiating point, though, in all cases, it is placed not far distant 
from the zenith of he opservet In W oost r, Ohio, it seemed to be 
in the zenith. In Washinston, and Lyn 1 Virginia, a littl 
south-east of the zenith: and in New-York, the radiat ng point Was sup- 
pesed to be about fifteen degrees south east In these cases, the posi- 
tion of the centre of radiation do hot apy rto have been Verihed by 


referring it to the fixed stars But Protessor Olmsted, to whose account 


we have trequently referred, and wh ms to have noti { the phenom- 
enon With u nmon accu \ Ind t t the radiating pomt was, at 
six o clock, within t vom {1 Ss con lation Leo, a 
little west of tl tar Gamma Leonis, and near the bright star R 1- 


lus, or the Lion’s Heart. The observations of an observer at Provi- 


| 


agence comermed rec 


ferring to the celestial globe, it was found that the precise position of 


with those of Professor Olmsted. By re- 
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the point of radiation, as indicated by the above observations, was 
twenty degrees eighteen minutes south of the zenith At Augusta 
Georgia, the meteors are said to have commenced at all points ot ele- 
vation above the horizon ; but that the lines of their directions, if ex- 
tended back, would have met in the zenith The difference in the 
zenith distance, in any two places, does not #ppear to have much ex 
ceeded twenty degrees. 


Now, if the same series of meteors were seen at each place, and the 


same radiating point, itis evident that they must have been at a vast 
he mht above the atmosphere of the earth. The radi itin@ centre ol 
the meteors of 1799, or rather the various zenith distances of the me- 
teors of 1799, do not appear to have been observed. Yet, without re- 
gard to this, Humboldt calculated that, in order to be visible over so 
reat an extent of the earths suriace, they must have been about lour- 
teen hundred miles distant from the eart ‘These must have been ata 
vastly greater distance, on the supposition that all proceeded from a single 
radiating centre. Admitting the observation, taken at Augusta, to be 


correct, and the centre ot radiation of the meteors to have been in the 


re 


zenith of that place, the observations and Providence, 
which are undoubtedly correct, would place that centre at the distance 
ot sever il thousand mites An inportant fact, noted by Prote ssor 
Olmsted, goes to contirm the opinion Of a very great distance, Ilaving 


fixed the radiating point in Leo. he conti 





Gd fis ¢ ervations tor an 
hour, and found 1 pot stationary in the same part of Leo, though 


that const 


hon id, orm tl mean time, moved westward fifteen de- 


thik 
grees, This Hows t t the radpatineg point Was above the region ol 


the atmosphere nd unatfeeted by the rotation of the earth. But to 
avoid the inference from this fact, it has been supposed, that the me- 
teors were carried westward by the wind, lt must, of course, be as- 
sumed that the velocity of the wind was precise ly « juivaient to the 
rotary motion of the earth—a process of reasoning which seems hard- 
ly allowable in the cautious speculations of philosophy. 

Again, it is supposed that the apparent radiant point was not the 
same in all places, and, of course, that the same meteors were not seen 
in all places Hf the radiant point was in the zenith at Augusta, and 
also at Woost r, Olie, it is evident that it could not be the same ra- 
lant point, and that a different set of meteors was seen at each place 


A good deal of ditheulty attends inquiry into this phenomenon, 
from not Know Ing those by whom the observations were made 
They were not made, in all cases, by scientific men, who theroughly 


understood the grand points of observation, and were familiar with 


physical phenomena and their causes. ‘The observations of ordinary 
spectators, will, of necessity, be inaccurate and impertect, influenced, 


in a creat decree, by an excited mnagination, and to be made the 


foundations of philosophical reasoning, only as they correspond with 
those ot more pr ictise d and S( ientifie opservers ‘lo apply these re- 
marks, if the radiating centre of the meteors has been accurately fixed 


have a right 


by one or more men of science, on whose observations we 
to place confidence, and the majority of other observations, by mak- 
inc the necessary allowances, coincides with it, we are not to avoid 
the result of those observations, by giving too much weight to others, 


which seem to lead to a different conclusion With a trifling allow- 
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ance, most of the observations, made in the Atlantic States, are consist- 
ent with that, which fixed the radiating centre of the meteoric shower 
near the zenith of Augusta, and placed it far beyond the earth’s at- 
mosphere. We prefer, therefore, to suppose an error in the observa- 
tions in Ohio, than to admit the theory of two or more radiating cen- 
tres—a theory, which we conceive to be unnecessary and unphilo- 
sophical, and rendering the solution of these magnificent celestial phe- 
nomena vastly more difficult aud complicated. And it isobvious, that, 
on either supposition, there must have been material errors of obser- 
vation. ‘Thus, in Salem and Boston, the radiating point is said to 
have been in the zenith: while in Providence and New-Haven, with 
only half a decree difference im latitude, and but little more in longi- 
tude, that point was twenty degrees south of the zenith. If both these 
observations are correct, there must have been two points of radiation, 
within the space of less than a degree. But it is obvious that both 
these points must have been visible in all the places mentioned. But 
we find no account of more than one point of radiation having been 
noticed at the same place. ‘The centre was determined at the two 
latter places, by referring it to fixed metes and bounds in_ the 
heavens. In the two latter, for aught that appears, it was determined 
solely by the eye. ‘here can be no hesitation in deciding which 
needs correction. If so great and obvious an error has been commit- 
ted in places in so near proximity, there is no difficulty in conceiving 
the inaccuracy of other observations, made in similar circumstances, in 
other places. And these necessary allowances will supersede the ne- 
cessity of supposing more than one centre of radiation, or of bringing 
the phenomenon down from heaven to earth. 

We must not omit to mention a circumstance, probably of consider- 
able importance to the solution of this phenomenon, and we can only 
mention, without dwelling upon it. The velocity of the meteors was 
particularly remarked. ‘lhe degree of this velocity will depend alto- 
gether upon their distance fromthe earth. It has been computed that, 
if they were at the height of sixty miles above the earth, they must 
have moved at the rate of twenty miles in a second. Their velocity 
must have been inconceivably greater, at the distance of ten thousand 
miles—perhaps equal to that of lightning—at any distance, their ve- 
locity must have been creat. 

We have thus noticed the principal circumstances of this remark- 
able phenomenon. And whocould behold unmoved, this fearful light- 
ing up of the midnight sky—the heavens apparently on fire—millions 
of stars seeming to fall from their spheres, and the elements, as if 
about to melt with fervent heat? He must have a great deal of reck- 
lessness, and too much of philosophy, who could behold the scene 
without much of awe mingling with his admiration. Even philosophy 
could not view it with the tranquil and passionless eye, with which she 
regards other equally grand but more ordinary phenomena. And 
philosophy will not smile in scorn of less instructed minds, to which 
this brilliant revelation brought nothing but terror and dire forebod- 
ings. It is easy to conceive the emotions that would be excited in an 
ignorant mind, and even in a cultivated and ardent mind, in the view 
of such a scene, especially, when religion brought to view the warn- 
ings of prophecy. ‘To any one, who believed the inevitable certainty 
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of the predictions of the Bible, and that they were uttered by him who 
made and controls the elements and all worlds, and by whose omnipo- 
tent and unceasing energy alone the stars and planets are continued in 
their wondrous revolutions, such a phenomenon could not but give a 
vivid impression of the time, when all the stars of heaven snall rush 
madly from their spheres, and the elements melt) with fervent heat. 
The thought would rush over his mind, with all its emotions of hope 
or of despair, that the subversion of the present order of mature had 
commenced,—that He, who was to come, had come, amid the ruins of the 
universe, to judge and to reward his creatures according to their works, 
and from these crashing and dissolving elements to form more pertect 
and enduring combinations of beauty, order, and utility, and new and 
brighter abodes of glory and happiness for lis children. Serence, we 
repeat, will not scorn these emotions of lwnorance or enthusiasm 5 for 
she felt something of them while standing, with uplifted eye, beneath 
those fiery meteors, and asked from whence they came, and only echo 
ad 


se 


answered—* whence came they 

The nature and origin of shooting stars has been long sought for by 
philosophers, but as yet without any satisfactory result. ‘Their causes 
are confessedly beyond the present reach of science. ‘The limits of 
this article will not permit us to examine in detail the various hypoth- 
eses that have been proposed to explain them. ‘The central point, from 
which the meteors seem to be cast, favors the theory, that they are 
projected from some solid body ina state of intense ignition. The 
difficulties of this theory, and they seem to be insuperable, are—that the 
body, which throws off so many millions of luminous globes, must be 
luminous and visible itself,—that some of these innumerable portions 
of a solid body must have fallen to the earth; which is not the case, as 
none have been found—and that no supportable projectile force, which 
such a body could possess, could give so great a velocity, as these me- 
teors undoubtedly move with. 

A correspondent of the New-York Journal of Commerce, who says 
he prefers “* buck-wheat cakes and coffee to speculations in philoso- 
phy,” started a theory, or rather stated a hint for a theory, while wait- 
ing for his breakfast, which proves, at least, that his epicurism has not 
spoiled his philosophy, and which deserves mention, if only for its 
novelty and ingenuity. He adopts, as an undoubted fact, the opinion 
that there was more than one point of radiation, and that the observers, 
at different places, did not see the same meteors. It is well known, or, 
at least, certainly believed, that the solar system, and all the planetary 
systems, are revolving around some unknown centre of all systems, 
and that, consequently, the earth is constantly making a new path in 
absolute space. He, therefore, supposes that these meteoric phenome- 
na may be accounted for by the passage of the earth through the tail 
of a comet, which always leaves a train of luminous matter for several 
millions of miles behind it, or through one of the nebula, which the 
lastest observations of Dr. Herschel led him to suppose were a shining 
fluid, formed from the light continually issuing from the innumerable 
suns, which fill the immensity of space In the passage of the earth 
through these nebula, or that tail, their substance would mix with the 
earth’s atmosphere, and be attracted to its surface; and the writer re- 
ferred to, thinks this would satisfactorily explain the prominent indica- 
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tions of the phenomenon. ‘This theory is as plausible as most, and 
more so than many, which have been proposed, and, like a thousand 
other theories, needs only the support of well-established facts to rene 
der it the true one. It has an advantage over others, that it is not 
confined to the atmosphere of earih, but has the range of universal 
space, in which to gather its facts Till that is explored, it has no 
chance of being retuted. 

But, without referring to other theories, which are inadequate to ac- 
count for such extensive phenomena, are opposed to some of the 
known laws of nature, 
fast being exploded, we shall only allude to that, which ascribes these 


and the constitution of the atmosphere, and are 


meteors to the agency of electricity. ‘This element is undoubtedly 
adequate to the production of effects on a scale as magnificent as those 
recently witnessed, and the oniy known agent competent to such 
effects. It is universally diffused throughout the earth, and exists in 
great abundance in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and, perhaps, 
to an indefinite extent beyond it. Causes, many of which are known, 


sé 


are continually operating, often on a scale of vast extent, to produce 
electrical excitation. Is it not then very probable that this agent, 
every where present, every where active, ot vast, versatile, and un- 
known powers, would, under particular modifying circumstances, 
which we are yet to learn, produce the brilliant exhibition recently 
witnessed? We know not how to avoid an aflirmative answer 

The language just quoted is that of Professor Caswell, of Brown 


University, and there are many circumstances, in the late phenomenon, 


which powertully confirm the theory of electric agency At Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, strong electric symptoms were noticed. ‘The gold beat 
clectrometer wus excited by a touch. Bennet’s electrometer, placed 
on the prime conductor, with the cushion insulated, rose on a_ slight 
motion of the machine; and the pendulum of De Luc’s dry pile was 
accelerated The Aurora Borealis, which is undoubtedly of electric 


origin, was distinctly visible in many places, particularly at Buffalo, and 
Warren, Ohio. A gentleman, who writes from the latter place, states 
that, on the evening betore, he observed his clothes to be strongly 
charged with electricitv, which, on considerable motion, was emitted 
in brilliant sparks. Inthe former place it is stated that the air was 
frequently illuminated with flashes of light, in no way d.ffering from 
the ordinary silent electric explosions, called heat lightn ng. There 
were many other indications of a highly electrical state of the atmo- 
sphere, among which may be reckoned the occurrence of a heavy 
thunder-storm, on the following night, in several places. 

But, after all, the most that can be said of the electric theory is, that, 
in the present state of knowledge, it is the most probable theory, which 


the future developments of science may confirm or overthrow 














PHILANTHROPY OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


I4 may, perhaps, be consid 


ered by many persons, a proof that Chris- 
lianity Is beginning to do its Work im society more faithtully than ever 
be fore, that the prese ht ave Is somewhat isting uished above others for 


philanthropy and public spirit. It has been objected, in former times, to 


| 
the divine origin of our religion, that society does not appear to have 
been improved by it so much as might have been expected. But now, 
it seems as if some wondertul cause, which had never before been at 
work in the world, had sud lenly arisen, through the influence of 
Which, the virtues, which have long been slumbering in the bosom of 
man, have been excited into vigorous action. Certainly no age has 
been so retnarkabie tor societies tar the improvement of m inkind, as 
the present; none, in which so many publications have been under- 
taken by private and public means, avowedly tor the purposes of phi- 
lanthropy It is a thankless object to attempt to call in question the 
motives of any man or any set of men; it Is, moreaver, a dangerous, 
because an irre ligious object I would hot, theretore, believe that the 
many individuals and associations, who have lately published works, 
Which they think entitle them to the thanks of society, have been 
influenced knowingly by the desire of gain; nor would | even suggest 
that the many persons, who are now actively and vigorously engaged 
In the promotion of any of those great objects which attract the public 
attention, are Anowing/y impelled by the love of reputation. Sut it is 
weil, on our own account, if there be any delusion, by which others 
are moved to labors of benevolence , to consider deeply the subj ct of 
the character of that benevolence, which Christianity would lead us to 
] 


exercise, in order that we ourselves need not be misled also 


Let us consider what is the character of the philanthropy of the 


present day. \ vast amount of money is expended for the support of 
the poor for foreign missions, for the diffusion of the s¢ riptures, and 
other like objects ; a vast amount of time is consumed by public meet- 


Ings, to protuote the Cause of peace among nations ; lor the suppres- 


, 


verance ; and for the abolition of slavery Many are 
busily engaged in writing tracts, lectures, and sermons, and in prepar- 


Ing public speeches in beh ul of these various Objects The character 
ol the philanthropy of the present Gay, then, is ACTIVE ‘—this is a val- 
uable quality It is, also, puBLic; its etlects are matters of public no- 
toriety ; the exertions, to which it leads, are attended by the tame of 
those who make them. ITs this well! Is it not a dangerous quality ? 


Ought we not to be scrupulous, if we have engaged in any of these 


objects, in examining our motives, and assuring ourselves that the 


desire of being known as fine and polished speakers, or interesting 
writers, and that the wish of public office, of rising in the world,— 
that, in a word, ambition, has had na share in the influences, which 
have induce d ous to become plial inthropists ) Should we be satisfie d 
with a sieht examination ? Let us remember how often we are 
called upon to look back upon some of those tions, Which we have 
thought among the most meritorious which we have performed, and 


to regret that our motives were, in reality, impure! No slight exam- 


ination should seem satistactory Public approbation is the most 
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seducing object, which can attract a young man’s attention. Ambi- 
tion is a most dangerous guide, to follow through the trials and temp- 
tations of life. If any one find that he becomes a philanthropist, in 
any degree, from the desire of displaying his talents, let him desert the 
cause in which he has been thus engaged, or purify his heart from 
so foul a mixture of motives. If he pursue it without a change in his 
disposition, can he expect to conceal from others, what he has not 
been able to conceal from himself? ‘The world are ever ready to sus- 
pect; and will he not be disappointed in his ambitious views, if they be 
discovered? Can he expect to conceal from that eye, which sees into 
the darkness of the human heart, where no mortal eye can penetrate ? 
Besides, if his motives be impure, he will not be able to take the most 
direct and easy course for accomplishing the object, which his benevo- 
lence desires. With such a mixture of motives, his judgement will not 
be able to select the best means, and he may fail, when, apparently, 
the object has been almost effected. If he fail, he will naturally be 
led to consider the causes of his failure ; and will not his pride be 
shocked to learn that his follies may have caused it ? If he do not 
suspect himself of any wrong motives, when they really exist, what 
consolation can he have in his disappointment? Will his love to man- 
kind urge him on to more important labors for their happiness? or 
self-love urge him to more chimerical plans, the success of which, is 
still more doubtful? or will not his love of mankind receive such a 
shock as shall deter him from attempting to improve their happiness, 
or make him altogether selfish, and induce him to pursue his selfish 


purposes by means more cunning, and unmixed with any desire for 


the good of others ? 

Such a philanthropy often generates strire. Instead of being peace- 
able, gentle, long-suffering, it is inclined to make party-distinctions, 
and to take such means as shall compe! men to be good, whether they 
are willing or not. It is something akin to the philanthropy, which 
gave rise to the inquisition, and caused the martyrdoms in Queen 
Mary’s time; a philanthropy, to compel men’s consciences to believe 
in the truth, where they could not see it; and in order to save them 
from future punishment, which they themselves did not expect, to 
make their life one continued scene of punishment; or to send them 
by punishment to the condemnation of that very Judge, from whose 
condemnation they hoped to compel them to be saved. It endeavors 
to attain great objects by rapid strides,—to reform the whole world in a 
moment. It excites, therefore, the opposition of the worldly-wise and 
the cautious, who think that the world may be reformed, but only by 
slow degrees, and by quiet means. ‘That cause must be powerful 
indeed, which, in the course of a few years, can change the moral 
character of a whole continent. The storm acts powerfully, but 
wildly ; and though it may purify the air, it is but for a few days ; it 
may send man to pray in fear to his Maker,—but it is the gentle sun 


and the mild rain, which fertilize the fields and mature the crops ; 
they cause the heart of man to rise in grateful adoration to the Giver 
of all good gifts. ‘The storm is sent, in the course of God’s providence, 
to do good, and it is not answerable for the wildness of the havoc it 
may make Man is sent to do good ; but if, with his good, he has not 
been careful to do no hurt, he is answerable to him, whose minister 
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he is. Great exertions produce great effects, but they excite great 
opposition, and sometimes dangerous reaction. If the world be re- 
formed too rapidly,—more rapidly than the nature of man permits,— 
who, after we are gone, shall take our places to maintain it in the 
position, to which we have carried it? If men are unwilling to reform, 
and do so only under the influence of great excitement, their charac- 
ters will be wanting in that strength which is necessary to preserve 
them good. 

To prove that the philanthropy of the present day is obnoxious to 
this imputation, | need only refer to mectings which have been held 
in Virginia, in Vermont, and in New-Hampshire, and the resolutions 
and measures adopted in those meetings, adverse to the movements of 
the temperance reformers I need but refer to certain meetings 
recently held in the city of Boston, for the discussion of the question, 
whether the cause of temperance should be considered in connexion 
with the qualifications of candidates for public officers. IT know that, 
on this subject, there is a great difference of opinion, and | am con- 
scious that I may not have given it the long and sober consideration, 
which those ought to give, who take upon themselves to begin so dan- 
gerous a division. Sull, | cannot but think that the question admits 
of little discussion, whether our happy community shall ever be divided 
into two violent political parties, the professed object of the one of 
which is, to exclude from offices of honor and trust those, whom they 
think less virtuous than themselves, and to denounce their. opponents 
as immoral men. It appears to me as if the direct tendency of the 
measures alluded to is to make religion the watchword of a party, and 
to make men consider themselves, and be considered by others, as 
Virtuous or vicious, according to the opinions which they hold and the 
side upon which they vote. Wall not this bring religion and virtue 
into contempt? Would not the union of sectarianism and polities be 
an unhallowed combination, worse than any that has ever vexed the 
peace and happiness of the world ? 

The philanthropy of the present day calls for few sacririces ; and 
the sacrifice which it demands, is of such a nature as frequently to 
receive an immediate reward. It may be said, that itis a happy ecir- 
cumstance that the character of the present age is such as to permit 
philanthropists to labor without incurring danger, or loss of money, 
time, health, or hfe But then, are they philanthropists? Do they 
even deserve the small praise of being public-spirited, who publish to 
the world that they have established stores, from which all spirituous 
liquors are excluded ? or offices, from which no papers, tracts, or mag- 
azines are issued, but those in support of the cause of temperance ? 
Is it just for one, who preaches up the cause of peace, to add that he 
receives no reward, and that he is laboring at his own charges? Does 
he not at that moment demand us to give him our admiration? Public 


spirit, I believe, always calls for some degree of private sacrifice ; and 
philanthropy can never exist and be active, without still greater. It 
was not enjoined upon us in vain, that, when we gave alms, our left 
hand should not know what the right hand was doing, and that the 
mouth should not sound a trumpet before us. Truly, they who do so 
have their reward. 

But it may be denied, that the philanthropy which at present dis- 
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turbs society, does not call for sacrifices. It may be said that money 
is expended, and in great sums, too, for the furtherance of benevolent 
objects. ‘True: ‘The world always know how much; but does it 
come from those who can hardly spare it? Do those who possess 
millions or thousands, 
of what they give? Does their fire send one ray the less, or their 


and give away hundreds or tens, feel the want 


table feel the lightness of on superfluity of luxury removed? It is 
but a light thing to give money. There are few widows in our land, 
whose penury is so great that their mites are all the living that they 
have. But time, which is to most, far more valuable than money, 
because they are less willing to expend it for others, is lavishly used 
to promote the cause of philanthropy. ‘True, it is expended in the 
public halls, where beauty and fashion listen and approve, or in writ- 
ing and publishing what meets the public eye, and which the public 
hand rewards. But the loss of time, which is caused by these public 
displays, does not cause, also, a want of the necessaries, or even the 
luxuries of life. It is not whole days that are given, but the fragments 
of nights, and they impoverish no more those who are rich in time, 
than the gift of money those who are rich in wealth. 

There are, then, four characteristics, which appear to me to distin- 
guish the philanthropy of the present day, from that of former ages ;— 
it is active: the efforts to which it leads are all seen by the public 
eye: it generates strife; and it calls for few sacrifices. None of these 


qualities, except the first, are the characteristics of a philanthropy 


which forgets itself, and which embraces the whole human race. 
ry. ' 1 1 } 1 1 
[hey are not like the philanthropy ol Paul, who ‘ labored working 


ae 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his countrymen, in perils by 


the heathen,—in weariness and paintulness, in watchings often, in 


with his own hands,” who was in journeyings often, in perils ot 


hunger and thirst, in fastings oftep, in cold and nakedness. The plii- 
lanthropy of Paul or of Howard arose from no love of romance: it 
permitted no exertion without a deep sympathy with mankind. It 
called for sacrifices,—the greatest which a man could make Sick- 


] 


ness and death stared them in the face, and shook them familiarly by 
the hand. ‘There can be but few Pauls and few Howards. The 
character of a genuine philanthropist is one which every summer’s sun 
cannot shine upon. But though it appears, to my mind, asi the name 


of philanthropy, or even that of public spirit should 


scarcely be given to 
much of what goes under those sounding names, 1 wou!d not wish that 
men were less active; [could only wish that they were more judi- 
cious. It is of little avail that spasmodic efforts should be made to 
supply every family in the United States with Bibles in a year, when 
such an exertion demands of man more than he can do; it is of little 
importance, that any society should boast of having established, in the 
course of a year, a Sunday-school in every town in the Mississippt 
Valley ; It is impossible that, in the course of a single day, a Tem- 
perance Society should be established in every town in the United 
States. These great efforts are but the rollings and tossings of a 
stream, swollen by the storms, which must soon again dwindle down 


into its former imsignificance God has not permitted to man the 
power of working miracles; in his own government, they are but 


seldom used. ‘The grass springs slowly; the grain grows gradually 
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yellow ; aad when ne speaks to man, it is in the still small voice of 
conscience. ‘The philanthropy recommended by the providence of 
God and the Gospel of his Son, acts by persuaston, and not by com- 
pulsion ; it admonishes without bitterness ; relieves without ostenta- 
tion; and the freedom of opinion, the freedom of conscience, the free- 
dom of action, which it covets for itself, it unhesitatingly allows to 
others. The fruit of this philanthropy is joy, peace, gentleness, meck- 
ness, TEMPERANCE. E 


4 


DEATH OF WILBERFORCE. 


I nearp loud praise of heroes. But I saw 


The blood-stain on their tablet Then I marked 


A torrent rushing from its mountain heigoht, 
Bearing the up-torn laurel, while its strength 
Amid the arid sands of Vanity 

Did spend itself,—and lo! a warning voice 
Sighed o'er the Ocean of Eternity, 

* Behold the Warrior's . 


glory 
History came, 
ly soaring on her wing of light, 
And many a name of palatine and peer 
Monarch and prince, on her proud scroll she bore 


Sublime 





Biazoned by Fame. But ‘mid the sea of Time, 
He t.and coronet, and diadem., 
Rose boastful up nd shone and d sappear d, 
Like the white foam-crest on the toss ny wave, 
Forgotten, while beheld 

I heard a knell 
Toll slow amid the consecrated aisles 
Where slumber England's dead,~—a solemn dirge 
greak forth amid the tomb of kings, and say 
That man was dust And then a nation’s tears 
Fell down like rain; for it was meet to mourn 
But from the land of palm-trees, where doth flow 
Sweet incense forth, from grove, and gum, and flower 





Came richer tribute, breathing o’er the tomb 
\ prostrate nation’s thanks 
Yes,—Afric knelt,— 

That mourning mother, and, throughout the earth 
Taught her untettered children to repeat 
The name of Witserrorce, and bless the spot 
Made sacred by his ashes Yea, the world 
Arose upon her crumbling throne, to praise 
The lofty mind that never knew to swerve, 
Though holy Truth should beckon it to meet 
The trown of the embattled universe 

And so I bowed me down in this far nook 
Of the far West, and proudly traced the name 
Of WILBERFORCE upon my country’s scroll, 
To be her 





guide as she unchained the slave, 
And the bright model of her sons, who seek 
True glory And, from every village-haunt 
And school, where rustic Science quaintly reigns 
I called the little ones. and forth they came, 
To hear of Afric’s cl 
The firm in purpose, and the full of days L.H.S 
Hartford, Connecticut 


impion, and to bless 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER IIL 


Rocneroucautp, who probably saw as deeply into the inmost re- 
cesses of the human heart, as any man that ever lived, stated, as 
an aphorism, that ‘no man was ever more unlike another, than he 
was occasionally unlike himself.” Some other ethical philosopher 
said, to the same purpose, that “man is a bundle of contradictions.” 
Alas! for the honor of human nature, there is too much truth in both 
remarks—and I am persuaded, that there hardly exists a human be- 
ing, who does not frequently prove the truth of both aphorisms, So 
far as regards my single self, * | plead guilty to the solt impeach- 
ment,” and have, in the early part of my career, given full proof that I 
can claim no exemption. My coup dessai, as a writer, was a violent 
tirade against the barbarous practice of duelling; and behold me, in a 
very few short years, running full tilt, and provoking a duel, which, 
according to the strictest laws of chivalry, | might have avoided, with- 
out dishonor. Behold me firing a pistol at a man, whom, notwithstand- 
ing my ignorance of the use of fire-arms, I might have killed, and 
thus deprived a woman and five or six children of their natural pro- 
tector, though I was conscious, at the very moment, of the enormity of 
the offence! I might well say, ‘ | see the right, and yet the wrong 
pursue.” Alas! alas! IJ repeat, for poor human nature ! 

Having very few notes to guide me, and depending, therefore, as ] 
do, almost altogether on my memory, in tiiese loose sketches, I shall 
frequently omit to introduce incidents in their proper chronological 
order; as events do not present themselves to my recollection in a 
regular, consecutive series. In all such cases I shall note down the 
items, as they afterwards occur, without regard to anachronism. 

‘T'wo or three circumstances, just now recollected, fall within this 
category, and ought to have been noticed in my first letter, if noticed 
at all; perhaps the reader will think that they might just as well be 
omitted altogether. 

| happened to be in Crow-street Theatre, Dublin, on the first repre- 
sentation of the Poor Soldier—and, maugre the genuine humor of the 
piece, the excellent music of the songs, and the admirable perform- 
ance of the actors, I was to the last degree indignant at the introduc- 
tion, on the stage, of an Trish coward. The offence was, in my esti- 
mation, infinitely enhanced by the writer being an Irishman. I wrote 
next day, and published in the Volunteer’s Journal, a violent attack on 
the piece—on the writer—and on the manager, Mr. Daly, who had 
dared to insult an Irish audience by the representation of such a piece, 
the first in the British Drama in which an Irish coward is exhibited. 
British dramatists, when they introduced an Irishman on the stage, 
however they might have caricatured the character by bulls and blun- 
ders, and too often by low buffoonery, had never rendered an Irishman 
despicable by the display of cowardice. 

Daly called on me, and expostulated on the injury he would sustain, 
if, through my instrumentality, the piece should be damned; and 


urged, as an important consideration, the large sum he had paid tor 
the permission to have it performed. He begged and prayed I would 
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forbear any further attacks upon it. I was inexorable—and pledged 
myself that, whenever it was about to be represented, I would use the 
artillery of the press to decry, and exasperate the public against it. 
We parted on very ill terms. 

Some days afterwards, it was announced,—and I renewed the attack, 
and urged the citizens to muster strong at the Theatre on the night of 
the performance, to prove their national spirit, and to convince the 
manager and his friends, that a Dublin audience was not to be insulted 
with impunity. Accordingly, large parties were made tor the purpose ; 
and we appeared in great force. Daly, however, was not wanting to him- 
self. He knew the arrangements that were being made, and took the 
necessary measures to defeat the hostile forces. He gave innumerable 
passes, and hence a Jarge majority of the audience was composed of 
his friends. ‘The curtain rose—and, as soon as Darby appeared, the 
party opposed to the piece, began a general hissing and yelling. sut, 
to our dismay, we soon found that we were greatly outnumbered ; 
and were obliged very reluctantly to cease our warfare. ‘The perform- 
ance of course went on peaceably ; and such was the influence of the 
merits of the piece, that before it was half over, those who had gone 
with the determination to put it down, if possible, and | among the 
rest, united in loud plaudits. 

The result was perfectly analogous to a circumstance that occurred 
in a very different place, and in an assembly collected for avery differ- 
ent purpose ; where 

“Those who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 

Another incident took place about the same time, in the same 
Theatre, of a much more serious character to the Manager, and which 
was in danger of producing fatal consequences. The Duke of Rut- 
land, when he assumed the reins of government in Dublin, as viceroy, 
was one of the most popular lieutenants that ever were in Ireland. At 
the Theatres he used to be greeted with the most marked approbation, 
and ‘‘ three cheers for the noble son of the illustrious Marquess of 
Granby,” were re-echoed by the whole house, Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. 
But. having urged forward some very obnoxious measure, his sun of 
popularity set forever, and he was among the most odious of those 
viceregents. Having ordered a play, (the usual mode of intercourse 
between the Castle and the Theatre) on a particular night, parties 
were formed, on a very extensive scale, to give him a strong and very 
unequivocal demonstration of the popular indignation and the general 
disapprobation of his conduct. ‘Tickets were distributed by hundreds. 
Daly, from whom these hostile machinations could not be concealed, 
determined to spring a countermine, to blow the conspirators sky-high. 
Accordingly he distributed a still greater number of tickets, or passes, 
and the house was of course oppressively crowded. He had, moreover, 
half a dozen ruffians placed at the wings of the stage, with voices that 
could out-stentorize Stentor himself. As soon as the curtain rose, 
began the tug or war. Both parties exerted themselves with might and 
main; but the Dalyites put down the others, yet not so effectually as to 
prevent frequent growls to annoy the Duke and the auditory. The 
resu!t was regarded as a signal triumph on the part of the adherents of 
the vice-regal court, and mourned as a defeat by their opponents. The 
courtiers, elated with the victory, had a play ordered in about a week 
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or ten days afterwards. Their adversaries were resolved to leave 
nothing undone. to regain the ground they had lost, and made redou- 
bled exertions. The Volunteer’s Journal was not deficient in exertions 
to fan the #] une, and serve the good cause 

At length arrived the night—* the awful night, big with the fate’ of 
Rutland’s popularity, and of Daly’s career for that season. On the 
entrance of the Duke, the curtain rose, the orchestra struck up as 
usual, ** God save the king,’ the actors and actresses made their ap- 
pearance on the stage, and commenced the performance. But for any 
effect they produce d on the tympanums of the spectators (not auditors, 
for auditory, as far as regarded the players or the music, there was 
none) they might as well have been on the summit of Kilworth moun- 
tains. Never was there a more complete conglomeration of hideous 
sounds and yells heard out of Pandemonium. ‘This was the vocal part 
of the entertainment, to which, in melody, the orchestral part did not 
yield an iota. Corn-craiks, watchmen’s rattles, whistles, small drums, 
and every other conceivable thing calculated to make a noise, united 
their powers to hail the appearance of the Duke of Rutland. ‘The 
harmony of these musical instruments, was broken in upon by stento- 
rian vociferations of “ three groans for the degenerate son of the illus- 
trivus Marquess of Granby.’ And such groans were re-echoed 
through the house as would almost have sufficed to awaken the dead. 
Only think of eight er ten hundred persons screaming at the top of 
their voices, ‘‘ three groans,” &c. It beat the confusion among the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 

After the players had been on the stage for ten or fifteen minutes, 
the curtain was lowered—and in a short time was again raised, in 
the hopes that the popular effervescence had subsided. But the hope 
was fallacious. The same ‘‘ dulcet harmony of sweet sounds” was re- 
newed. ‘The curtain was again lowered, and again raised, with the 
same hopes and the same success. But it being found that the audi- 
ence were inflexible, the Duke, and his suite, and the grandees, left 
the Theatre. All the rest of the assembled multitude (quorum parva 
pars fui) rashed out and chased him and his followers through the 
streets, shouting and groaning, till we were arrested in our career by 
the castle gates. Ten or a dozen Scotch horse were sent out of the 
castle yard among us, who had an easy triumph; for we fled with as 
much precipitation as a flock of sheep pursued by a hungry wolf. It 
was a denouement for which we had made no calculation. 

As the frogs said to thé boys in the fable, this was sport to us—but 


it was death to Daly. The Theatre, from that night forward, during 
the whole season, became unfashionable, and was deserted. I have 


been in the boxes when Mrs. Siddons, who was engaged that season, 
played to less than one hundred persons. A custom had formerly pre- 
vailed, of dismissing the audience, and putting off the play, when 
there were but few persons present; but Daly had pledged himself 


be in the 


never to put off a play, whatever number of persons might 
house 

It is almost certain that there scarcely ever was a correct biography, 
whether penned by the party, or by friend or foe, in which there were 
not various episodes of Love, that universal passion. Some such ad- 
ventures fell to my lot. Of these episodes, I shall pass over all but 
one. 
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As TI was about to go into the country, previous to my interview with 
the Marquis de la Fayette, 1 was two or three times in company with 
a young lady, (a Miss Boys, daughter of a commodore Boys,) of consid- 
erable attractions, with whom I was somewhat smuten. tler charms 
were, I confess, more personal, than mtellecta il; but it is well known 
that at twenty-four or twenty-five, the biped, man, more generally 
chooses a partner of the other sex by the eye than by the ear. J per- 
suaded myself, perhaps without reason, as is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence in such cases, that my addresses would not be unacceptable. 
But, in the uncertain state of my affairs, I scorned to attempt to gain 
her affections. Before commencing my rustication, | was desirous of 
ascertaining how far, in the event of the arrival of my funds, my ad- 
dresses would be acceptable to her father and family; and accordingly 
waited on her father; candidly revealed the whole of my situation ; 
and stated that all my present means were confined to a few guineas ; 
that | had reason to expect a remittance of five hundred pounds ; that 
if it arrived, I should commence the bookselling and printing business ; 
that in the mean time, I proposed retiring to the country for a few 
be fulfilled, he would be satisfied to admit me as a suitor for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. ‘This procedure was, I presume, perfectly fair and honorable, 
and entitled me to be favorably heard. Had he received me with a 
corresponding frankness, 1 should have announced my views to his 


weeks; and was desirous of knowing, whether, should my expectations 


daughter, with the same openness and freedom from disguise. He 
was, I believe, very poor, but proud and haughty as a Spanish Don 
Juan de Lopez de Mendoza de Olivarez. He told me that there had 
been a great inany unfortunate matches lately made with foreigners ; 
and that he could for the present, say nothing onthe subject. This was 
not very flattering. Had he said, that, provided he found my character 
and conduct correct and fair, he would be content to let me essay to 
make an impression on his daughter’s heart, | woald have been satis- 
fied. It was all [ could reasonably expect. But in addition to the 
uninviting sentiments which he expressed, his hauteur and manner 
were so cold and repelling as to chill me. My Irish blood was roused. 
Fortunately Cupid's arrow had not penetrated far. The wound was 
only skin-deep, and instantaneously cicatrized. I gave up his daugh- 
ter almost without a struggle or a pang. 

After | had commenced printing the Pennsylvania Herald, the 
young lady and her aunt came to my office on some frivolous business, 
apparently with a view to renew the acquaintance. But I was very 
cool on the subject. The hanteur of the old don had wholly effaced 
the very slight impression she had made. Ineversaw her more. She 
died shortly afterwards. M. Carey 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1333. 


LETTER IV. 
In October, 1786, 1 commenced, in partnership with T. Siddons, 
Charles Cist, C. Talbot, W. Spotswood, and J. Trenchard,* the Colum- 


After T quitted the cor n, a general Vv 
tained the names of the proprietors at that period—viz. T. Siddons, W.. Spotswood, C. Cist, and J. 
rrenchard. 


title was engraved for the first voluine, which cor 
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bian Magazine. In the first number, I wrote four pieces, “‘ The Life 
of Gen. Greene,” “ ‘The Shipwreck, a Lamentabie Story, founded on 
Fact,’ ** A Philosophical Dream,” and * Ilard ‘Times, a Fragment.” 

The Philosophical Dream was an anticipation of the state of the 
country in the year 1850, on the plan of Mercier’s celebrated work, 
“The Year 2500.” Some of the predictions, which, at that period, 
must have been regarded as farcical, have been wonderfully fulfilled, 
and others are likely to be realized, previous to the arrival of the 
year 1850. I annex a few of them, which may serve to amuse the 
reader. 


“© Pittshureg, Jan. 15,1850. The canal which is making from the river Ohio, to 
the Susquehanna, and thence to the Delaware, will be of immense advantage to 
the United States If the same progress continues to be made hereafter, as has 
been for some tine past, it will be completed in less than two years. 


This was probably the first suggestion of the grand project of unit- 
ing the waters of the Delaware with those of the Ohio. It preceded, 
by four years the project of the financier, Robert Morris, and his 
friends, to unite the Delaware with the Schuylkill and the Susque- 
hanna, which was broached in 1790. 


“ Pittsburg Jan. 15 Delegates from the thirtieth new state, laid off a few 
months since, by order of Congress, lately arrived at Columbia; and on producing 
their credentials, were received into the Federal Council 

“The Agricultural Society of this town, have offered premiums to the amount 
of one thousand pounds, for the lmprovement ¢ f husbandry 

‘In the assembly of this state, it was lately ordered. that the salaries of public 
school-masters shall hereafter be two hundred pounds per annum 

* Ezekiel Jones was lately convicted of not sending his son to school, although 
five years old The time ordered by law is at four years He was sentenced to 


stand in a white sheet, thre 


t parish chureh 
Charleston, April 1s No less than ten t 


' 
wusand blacks have been transport 


successive Sundays, in his 


ed from this state and Virginia, during the 


ast two years » Africa, where they 


I 
| 
have formed a settlement, near the mouth of the river Goree Very few blacks 


remain in this country now; and we sincerely hope that in a few gears every 
vestive of the infamous traffic, carried on by our ancestors in the human spe cies, 
will be done away 

“ Richmond, April 30. By authentic advices from Kentucky, we are informed, 
that no less than one hundred and fifty vessels have been built on the river Ohio, 
during the last year, and sent down that river and the Mississippi, laden with val- 
uable produce, which has been carried tu the West-Indies, where the vessels and 
their caraces have been disposed of to great advantage 

* Boston, April 30 At length, the canal across the isthmus of Darien. is com- 


pleted It is about sixty miles long First-rate vessels of war can with ease sail 
¢ 
t 


through [wo vessels belonging to this port, two to Philadelphia, and one to 
New-York. sailed through on the 20th January Jast, bound for Canton, in China.’ 
* Columbia, May | extracts from the journals of Congress.—* Ordered, that 
there be twenty professors in the University of Columbia, in this city ; viz. of 
Divinity. of Church History, of Hebrew, of Greek, of Humanity, of Loyic, of 
Moral Philosophy, of Natural Philosophy, of Mathematics, of Civil History, of 
Natural History, of Common and Civil Law, of the Law of Nature and Nations, 
of Rhetorie and Belles Lettres, of Botany, of Materia Medica, of Physic, of 
Chemistry, of Anatomy, and of Midwifery : 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1736 ; 


The discomfort, arising from the discordant views of the different 
partners—the utter improbability of such a work producing any profit, 


rant cana 7 at that ee ad 1 most miser 1 ' th i+} 


1 
such an " ent ’ erefore, omitted both, to escape ridicule. i his 
Is the only variat 
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worth the attention of five persons, and other considerations, deter- 
mined me to withdraw from the Columbian Magazine, which I did in 
December, 1786. And in January, 1787, I issued the first number of 
the American Museum, intended to preserve the valuable fugitive es- 
says, that appeared in the newspapers, which I continued for six years, 
ending December, 1792. 

The first number, which contained a mass of most excellent matter, 
attracted great attention. It was eagerly sought after; and as I sold 
it separately, the edition, one thousand copies, was soon exhausted. | 
had not means to reprint it. This was a very serious injury ; many 
persons who intended to subscribe, declined, as I could not furnish 
the whole of the numbers. | applied for a loan of one hundred and 
fifty dollars, to half a dozen or a dozen wealthy persons, but for a consid- 
erable time my applications were wholly in vain.* Atlength, I procured 
the requisite sam from Mr. George Fox, to whom I gave bond and 
judgement for the amount. He passed the bond to his grocer, in pay- 
ment for family supplies, and the grocer was indemnified by instal- 
ments, as I found it convenient. 

Never was more labor bestowed on a work with less reward. Dur- 
ing the whole six years, | was in a state of intense penury. I never 
at any one time, possessed four hundred dollars,—and rarely three or 
two hundred. My difficulties were of the most embarrassing kind. I 
was, times without number, obliged to borrow money to go to market, 
and was often unable to pay my journeymen on. Saturday; which 
sent me to bed sick with vexation. One resolute negro pressman, 
who had not received his wages on Saturday night, refused to go to work 
on Monday morning. “ He was not,” he said boldly, ** going to starve 
in the midst of the fat of the land.” 

The strongest instance of my extreme poverty was in the case of a 
German paper-maker, named Conrad Hindersheets, to whom I had 
given a note for thirty-seven dollars, which I paid at five instalments, 
one of which was a French crown! Be it observed, that I was then 
as willing and ready to pay my debts, as I have ever been, or am at 
present—and what renders the case more remarkable, is, that the man 
lived, as far as I recollect, fifteen or twenty miles out of town; and 
there is always more scruple about putting off a country dun, than one 
who lives in the same city with the debtor. 

My embarrassments arose from three sources. The subscription 
was too low. It was only two dollars and forty cents per annum, for 
which I gave two volumes, containing, each, from five hundred to five 
hundred and fifty pages—a quantity that now commands five dollars. 
This was an immense disadvantage, and enough, of itself, to keep me 
constantly in a crippled state. 

Another source of difficulty arose, from the fact, that more than half 
of my subscribers lived in remote situations, two, three, four, and five 
hundred miles from me; and their remittances were so extremely ir- 
regular, that [ was obliged to hire collectors to dun them, at a heavy 


* What acontrast between this conduct and that of the Marquess de la Fayette! In the one 
case, | was a poor, fri ndless, forlorn stranger,—in the other | was engaged in a very useful occu 
pation, which, for aught the parties Knew, might prove highly profitable, and therefore, had a ten 
fold clam. Moreover, the sum required as a loan, was not much more than a third of the amount 
of the Marquess’s gift. 
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expense, which averaged, at least, thirty per cent. of the slender modi- 
cum, I was entitled to receive! It is painful to relate, that wealthy 
citizens of Philadelphia, were, in many cases guilty of the gross im- 
propriety, of obliging me to send half a dozen or a dozen times for the 
paltry annual subscription ! 

I printed, moreover, quite too many copies, in the vain hope of ulti- 
mately procuring a large increase of subscribers. In a word, my pe- 
cuniary embarrassments were so great, and so constant, that | am now 
astonished how I was able to muster perseverance and fortitude to 
strugele through them 

I was much attached to the work, and had great reluctance to aban- 
don it, unproductive and vexatious as was the management of it; but 
at length I sang its requiem, as [ have said, at the close of the year 
1792. ‘That it had considerable merit is universally acknowledged 
and there is no vanity in the declaration, as the work did not contain a 
single essay of my own The whole of my labor consiste d in the se- 
lection of its contents from newspapers, and the addition, occasional- 
ly, of a few notes of little importance. 

The American Museum met with the most unqualified approbation 

‘the most distinguished citizens of the United States—of 
Gen. Washington, Jolin Dickinson, Gov. Livingston, Dr. Rush, Bishop 
White, Judge Hopkinson, Dr. Dwight, &c. &c. 








| ’ 

‘T believe the American Museum has met with extensive, I may say, with 
universal approbation from competent judges; for [ am of opinion that tie 
is not only eminently calculated to disseminate political, agricultural, philosé 
cal, and other valuable information— but that it has been uniformly conducte rcth 
taste, attention, and propriety If to these linportant ( viects, be superadded the 
more immediate design of rescuing public documents from oblivion I 
ture to pronounce, as my sentiment, THAT A MORE USEFUL LITERARY PLAN 
NEVER BEEN UNDERTAKEN IN AMERICA, OR ONE MORE DESERVING OF PUBLIC EN 
COURAGEMENT Gen. Washineton, June 25, 17=> 

With very great pleasure, | hay erved, t tat / heen conducted inan 

ner highly deserring encou ement As | do not doubt but it s be cont 
with the same ¢ s7ence, prudence, ane seal, fur adranci go the we fure of the 
states, that have hitherto so eminently d stinwuished its direction, | fervently wish, 
and firmly trust, that a generous and enlightened people will justly estimate the 
merits of a work carried on with such a variety of exertions, and such a fidelity 
of intentions for the public good.” Hon. John Dickinson. July 19,172 : 

* Perusing one of your Museums, lent me by a friend. | hesitated not a moment 
to subscribe to the work Since that, [ have read all the preceding numbers, and 
can say, without flattery, (which I always detested) that 7t fu7 ereceds, in 7 ( n- 
zon, erery attempt of the hind, hich. Jrom any other American press, erer came to 
my hands.’ Gor. Livingston, Queust %, 17=5 

“| cheerfully concur in adding the testimony of my name in favor of the use 
fulness of your Museum, together with my best wishes for its extensive circula- 
tion, while it continues to be the ve hicle of essays that are calculated to adrance 
the interest of science and rirtue, and of the avert ure fucturcs, and 


a 
gorernment of the United States B. Rush, M. D 


To the married state I had long looked forward, as the most eligible 
condition in life, even before my adventure with Miss Boys gut | 
was so chivalric, that [ had determined never to marry till I could sup- 
port a wife genteelly, or at least comfortably But in this case, as in 
many others, in which [ had resolved, as 1 thought. irrevocably. for- 
tune or destiny crossed my purpose ; for when I married at thirty-one, 
my whole property consisted in cart-loads of odd volumes, and odd 
numbers, of the American Museum, which, when I finally abandoned 
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the work, proved almost valueless; and also a most slender supply of 
furniture, which would not sell for one hundred dollars. My wite was 
as poor as myself. I did not receive a dollar with her; all her fortune 
Was a quantity of furniture, not much more valuable than my own. So 
far as fortune is concerned, it rarely happens that a more imprudent 
marriage takes place—or one in which sordid views of interest have 
less influence. I was obviously not a fortune-hunter. 

I married Miss B. Flahavan, the daughter of a highly respectable 
citizen, ruined by the revolution. He sold his stock in trade for con- 
tinental money—and, being inactive and indolent, took no means to 
realize it; and it finally perished nearly altogether im his hands. 

My wife was about ten years younger than 1, She was industri- 
ous, prudent, and economical, and well calculated to save whatever | 
made, She had a large fund of good sense. We early formed a de- 
termination to indulge in no unnecessary expense—and to mount the 
ladder so slowly, as to run no risk of having to descend. Happy, 
thrice happy would it be, for thousands and tens of thousands, if they 
adopted and persevered in this salutary and saving course! What 
masses of misery would it not prevent ! ut a large portion of young 
people, at present, crowd, into a few years, enjoyments which might 
last for life—and hence it too often happens, that daughters, tenderly 
reared, and who have brought handsome fortunes to their husbands, 
are obliged to return home to their aged parents, who have to main- 
tain them, their husbands, and an increasing brood of children—a de- 
plorable fate for old age. ‘The young men are highly culpable, who, 
through their imprudence or extravagance, make such a return to the 


’ 


parents of their wives, for their cares, and anxieties, and expenditures. 
To avoid this calamity, no pains, no sacrifice of enjoyment or even of 
comfort or convenience ought to be spared. Some idea may be formed 
of the fidelity with which we observed this rule, when I state that at a 
time when 1 did business to the amount of forty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, I hesitated for four or five years about changing my 
gig for a one-horse four-wheel carriage—and nearly as long about pur- 
chasing a carriage and pair. And during the whole period of our 
marriage, I never, as far as I recollect, entered a tavern, except on a 
jury, or arbitration, or to see a customer, or at a public dinner, or on 
my travels—never in a single instance for the purpose of drinking. 

My wife and I lived together happily for nearly thirty-nine years 
We had nine children, of whom three have died, two in infancy, and 
one, a daughter, of the most angelic character, at about seventeen 
years. Of her I can truly say, that to the best of my recollection, she 
never gave her mother or me a single moment’s uneasiness by ill tem- 
per or ill humor. She was placidity and gentleness personified. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 7th, 1833. M. Carey 
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WIT, WISDOM, AND DULLNESS. 


Most men have either Wit, Wisdom, or Dullness. A fortunate 
man is the dunce; he is the favorite of Fortune, if he be the scern of 
Minerva. Nature says to the Dunce, You shall be rich,—to the Phi- 
losopher, You shall be happy—and to the Wit, You shall be poor. To 
the Wit she says, Like Carlini, you shall make others laugh, while 
you weep yourself: you shall see every thing glorious, aspire to every 
thing great, and feel every thing mortifying. You shall live a depend- 
ant,—lose your best friends for a jest,—die in a shed with an epigram 
upon your lips,—be buried by the town, and praised by posterity. 

Te the Dunce, bountiful Nature says, Go forth and prosper You 
shall be rick and respected. You shall have no enemies; you shall 
excite neither jealousy nor envy: you shall effend no man by oppes- 
ing his opinions, for you shall have none of your own. You shall 
have office, because you cannot outshine your corstituents ; while, for 
the contrary reason, Wit and Wisdom shall have no vote. You shall 
wear silk and broadcloth, while Wisdom has a suit of homespun, and 
Wit euch tattered livery as shall please the Muses 

“© T Wisdom dwell with Prudence ;” bat Wit shall Jive in darker 
corners, and misery shall acquaint him with strange bed-fellows. He 
shall have small occasion to study, what he shall eat, drink, or put on ; 
for seldom shall a choice in either be left him. 

Defend us, Wisdom and Wit! if either we have, from uttering a 
thought against our gracious sovereign the People: but this great 
monarch is sometimes unjust and often ungentle. He is a very good 
potentate,—this Uncle Sam,—but he has been known to confer upon 
Gravity the parts that should be filled by Wisdom. As to Wit, it can 
have no republican post; it is ever committing itself. Ata court he 
is a favorite ; in a Senate, he is a nuisance. In a Court, he rises by 
the favor of the great, for he can flatter ; which Wisdom will not, and 
Dullness cannot do. He can,—begging his pardon,—tell a lie to a 
Lady or a Lord. Ife can offer them the delicate incense of praise ; 
or, what is equally fer his interest, he can Jampoon their rivals. 

Who, then, would be a Wit? To be born one is, perhaps, the great- 
est misfortune that can happen to man, except that which Rousseau 
deprecated,—the misfortune to be born a king. Yet, let us not pity 
Wit over-much ; it has many pleasures that others have not. Wherev- 
er it comes, it is welcome; it lights up a dull assembly with smiles ; 
it puts care to flight; it enjoys, for all that it utters, immediate 
applause,—while Wisdom cannot gather its fame for centuries. 

Wit is sometimes mischieveus: it is not truculent; it would not 
break a man upon a wheel, or hang him on a gibbet ; but it would put 
a label on his back, as a boy ties a cannister to a dog’s tail, and laugh 


, 


with those who enjoy his petty malice. Wit has a way of dealing with 
the faults of men or communities, that is more efficacious than the 
penalties of the Jaw: his sarcasms are more feared than fines, and his 
ballads are worse than imprisonments. Tle will give a name to a grave 
citizen, that shall more distinguish him than that of the godfather 
and the names he gives are seldom such as the object would select for 


himself C. bh. DB 
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THE DYING YEAR. 
Extenpep on a bed of dry leaves, in a cold, uncomfortable hovel, 
lay the shivering form of a feeble old man. IHlis beard descended to 
his girdle, and his hair was white as snow. Reclining near his bed- 
side, was a female, evidently, like her father, sinking rapidly into de- 
cay. Now, and then, the old man stretched forth his withered hands, 
over a few embers, that lay near him; but his weak frame, numbed 
by the approach of death, seemed no longer able to feel their warmth. 


Turning his dying eyes towards his daughter, he thus addressed het 


‘My poor December! you, alone of all my blooming children, re- 
main to cheer the last moments of your parent. Though seemingly 
cold and sullen, in your disposition, yet you have ever attended me 
with the greatest tenderness. Must I not love you, then, as fondly as 
my other children, whose loss, however long I may have expected it, 
is now hurrying meto thetomb? My life, like that of my predecessors, 
has been an eventful one—an almost continued series of disappoint- 
ments and sorrows; while to others, I cannot but hope, that I have 
been the occasion of much happiness and joy. As I was born with a 
good disposition, under the control of a great master, the pleasure, 
that I bestowed upon others, was reflected back upon myself. Often 
have I been gladdened at the sight of many a happy marriage, many a 
meeting of long-separated friends, many a public festival. One after 
another, I have sent my darling children over the world, to bestow my 
bounties on suffering mankind ; but, exhausted by their journey, they 
have never again returned to my arms, but have sucessively expired, 
and been entombed with their ancestors, in the vault of time. But, 
unwearied in my exertions for the good of others, no sooner had one 
gone from me, forever, than I despatched another, without a murmur, 
who was doomed to follow the steps of his race. My dear children, 
ye are gone. Shall I never more hear the voice of my blustering, but 
well-intentioned March? never again, behold the sweet face of my 
gentle April, glistening with tears, or the happy countenance of my 
smiling May? And, you, too, my poor December, must, with me, 
finish your unhappy life, that has been so distressed by my sickness 
and infirmity. Sorrowful and uncheered, have been your days, and 
cheerlessly will they soon close. But you have never envied the lot 
of some of your deceased relatives; as you have never known felicity, 
you cannot sorrow for what you have never enjoyed. Of all my chil- 
dren, you most resemble your first-born sister, January; but her life 


was enlivened by joyous anticipations. Such anticipations have not 
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been your lot, for you knew your doom, and mine, by our mutual 


weakness, and decay this has been your only subject of cont mpl l- 


As for me. my character has been a mixture of good and evil I 


have been called « pricious ind unkind, because, while IT have made 
one happy, I have made nother miserable while smniles have lighted 
up the lace ol one, tears, DY My means, have dimmed the eyes ol an- 


other. Whil 


son,—or a son, 


parent execrates me for the death of a 
or the death of a father, another thanks me, for sparing 


from the grave his feeble offspring, or his endeared ancestor. But I 


have been under the direction of a superior power ; and believing that 


nothing was done, without a sutlicient cause, I have ol 


¢ yed, impli tly, 
Ilis wise mandates, although, too often. sorrowfully My disposition 
has not grown more morose, as I have increased in age, but has con- 
tributed, as much as ever, to the good of others 

But [am best read, in the annals of my count If I have in- 


ire, or the happiness of individuals; if I have, 


in anv way, benefited morals, virtue, or religion, | trust that I have 
not lived in vain, nor shall | die unsatistied For I have fulfilled the 
purposes of my being, and shall not lie ‘‘unhonored in the dust 


May gratitude to my exertions, and veneration for my deeds, remain 

long after 1 am unconscious of every thing! May the flowers of re- 

membran spring up, ind flourish over my peaceful orave ind 

watered by the tears of atlectionate recret, whil the mistakes of t 

poor old man shall repost undisturbed, with his cold ashes! M 

Virtues may profit my successor, and my errors be warnings to his 
| 


steps It is mny last vish. that the mortals, who have been |] 


under my reign, may 


preserve their happiness under another’s: and. 


that those, who have suffered misfortunes, may regain what they have 


lost. For the happiness of man has been my delight, in life—and 
wishes for his welfare shall be my last thoughts, in death Adieu, my 
poor De ce mbe f ! | im dy ing in icy h ind pre sses he ivy upon nie 


My daughter, let us close our eyes in peace 
At that moment, the clock struck twelve, 
In 1d i nd ih W t ne 
the old man clasped the hand of his child, and, with a sigh, both 
ceased to exist. ‘They were burnt upon the same funeral pile 


* 


Irom their ashes, another year has sprung 
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) e ind a half The Military Academy is 
I eve Sea ! all represented is be yr oin a prosperous 
have been more than two condition the Secret prop s that 
thi Hhenent ¢ th SVS- the | ? on of tlie teacher of 
Very great n reventing araw y Vi Leslie, should be made 
4 othe term ¢ I equa; to that of the professors He re 
road Phe sc son neWs the suggestions which he has 
tons have ee ictively heretotore presented in reterence to 
employed. | beleved brevet commissions It is proposed te 
ta that thre esent st sha tund tor tbe sup rt of inva 
t ) a s ud be d olicers, and of the families of such 
Phe cost eal is may die in the service Phis is de 
thre ist t it sired ti el id t t is 
S proposed tf ’ ire t ‘ the Verhnipent is s evis- 
i », the ¢ ‘ itive ns, as 1 give ef ey 
te. the Paul Jones to the plan | conneXxi with this 
su ests I t et s tL. the Se elary suggests the ex 
no t ew ' Lines lieney f a proy n for superan 
ret ¢ ol t » st I bel | bs] a ite is diers ii AT y i dit te { i 
Ocean. He renews h from the pay of each, ar dding to the 
lendation of the constr proceed tie fines assessed by courts 
i Batteries. Additional Dry martial, the pay due to soldiers wi e 
be found beneheia , M oul helre, arm certain proportion 
v- York and Ports i of the post fund The condition of the 
have been ¢ rel d nie Ss. have ¢ grated beyond 
New-Yor ind Bost the M Me is dese ed as hiehly 
yop is ) t fay ible | S expe ad that a the 
‘ | ur. Indian » riorida will soon remove 
ik in than Fitteen the d of the Choctaw. tribe 
1 s Jol. t e alrea enugrated from fhitteen 
x ! s ) tal. I ‘ to three th sand only remain 
t I 5 ¢ re ‘ | t r uit if tlie last itte ce 
t t eur tT] nt to the Creeks te emove fr iis 
burs t {tt not vet kr ! The Sa ind 
dT Led i] \\ t es have removed : and there 
VI t i t f th d In- 
ne tiie t dia n the v ev ¢ trv north t the 





War reports that nm arrangement has not 
| rt 2 expecte s » 4 emove The 
t muted to the t ’ ve tf the Mississ pl 
h increased the p settied the disputed boundary 
t nd ree a ! ( n tween the Cree a ¢ er 
ionaet ¢ They are «¢ re 1 maturing 
' { th bine , r ( tir thre ter rse of 
ibits t +) s ery ¢ va tr es with thie I nited 
rice t D le stat th each her ind for 
Asr eects t 1 I nterna roverninent The 
ret ! ie! I t rep t ot this will require more 
it s} itd he time thar " ved for the performance 
> 
‘ t yop { t ties, and the Secreta: ro 
e su ( 
‘ re lh t sane ‘ s 
t = tt enter r 
bs P ‘ ] ¥ J=")) T ' 
isan dollars, 1 eX i et eq returned Cases are ut! 
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1. That th er rved to the Secret ters into a historical view of the manner 
c ! t 1 nd er 1, 
\ h e now 
, t { ted S draws 
t { } \ vy the " inferences 
; tha of the tune ! princi 
les ot t riginal ¢ federation, they 
. . ‘ to } ie ( n erty of the 
; | ‘ Ml ‘ Pe. oe United States t t they were ceded 
2 the ‘a " oa 1 accepte nt eXpress condition, 
: mete ty hat they should be disposed of tor the 
ree ‘ ; { i n be ot the states cording 
' Mi A B. c | 6 t thei I I ns in the eral 
P ind ¢ t t e,and tl no oth 
: ¥ t i 3 rsua e of 
P 1 ( t of the 
ihe 7 ‘ ( ( ! ecded t sell these 
} e 1 proceeds in the 
, L're 1 fou r t Constitution 
¢ ‘ + ‘ i t m Por the 
t | iY ) ( t which 
t state Was expecte to proht in 
) t ito th eneral charge niade 
: t object Phe | in the 
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! | Lhe iddition to 
é 1 ¢ ers, sevel States 
( V 12 1-2 er cent. on the 
net V\ thei mits 
4 l ist true ratio 
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( t t ’ ture il a pts t iat 
{ i itative p ia 
bot it I rts the 
the ‘ ville road \ 
( res OK t 1} Il 
j { ds to objects of cal 
( trace hin iles 4th. Be 
i ca stead I t ne to the peo- 
> je surplus of revenue 
in t 1, al ect is to create a 
funds f surplus for distr ition mong the 
imself, in states, and thus to leac directly to con 
t 
the { - Report « } 1 a 
) ot t ~ the ‘J 
| ‘ 
| . @ t + ( s. furr 





: luencing t I during the three first quar- 
) } md Ss 
Ra t! ters of t yen re estimated at 
. ‘re - ‘ - « ~ > . . 
vt OSSESS R21 0,317 : the Receipts tor the fourth 
the United States, w t wa f quarter estimated at $7,675,000- 
Kit Line t | venue, for the year 
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ing 380,000 entirely uninstructed. The ment Fund the sum of A\i7—leave 
fund for Common School Education ( Vy of S567 423 
established in IS51 te it 

il tl come ts R LOOM uin VIRGINIA 

resent ipital is Ro46.503 d it VW the messace of Goy 








f th { ' ‘ 
Qa I W I es i t \ { f } 
tention to this s t th a vie r , st he 
p ol S¢ ( t t 1 t ! 
i ! tf ¢ Lent te t ve 1 he Hes 
h end he fav the nu by t ‘ ros y tion 
echools, and re mends the exter | m we re ) 
of state patronage to the s tion frei entie i 
to other t stitut 1 V tific } t t l 
not tr \ it thre : ( 
l Governor olject t t \ SSess t 
( { ! le t ‘ ( t 
( porate > r R 1 
d advises a ! this | t state c e¢ ato be p 
f business sh e le s much the colleges and s é ure 
possible to indi lerprize ind r nimende lot if it 
competition Is rdinar iture ronage of the legis ire Tt Gover 
I ¢ rp ns tl priv t t ft vot y ils r the expe I f es 
j ( } { ’ ‘ ‘ if ind 
\ ( ! the d t re s 
nt <« re = flic t to 
| \] , , ve { s of 
rsal \W dt erect tat 
I e M 1 ck the the 
I I tur He is sed to tl ea 
~ ‘ \ beer of the { ON iment y 
i st ie ey een 
I Ss ¢« Ca R I Ve if a nt s t nada é 
been put in dur portion of the essage is occupied or 
in t liree Jold this and ¢ ile topics 
Governor Wolf « ; the t s of 
the ensuing year at »xo00,000 \ per NORTH-CAROLINA 
se t n the s tem Is urged, to se The me we of Gover! r Sy n, to 
t state Im veinents rainst the Le iture North-Carolina, was 
y \ York dSouthern — delivere the Ixth of November. It 
, t we te n { at LHe if si \ I t ! ead t tne ey 
I duty of Fenn ‘ | t ts Ss t le s n 
! threat las s Pha | rovel t oecuples 
3. f ved of that ) . aes ; a Refer 
which the God ot N re is t t rit to the t t 3 d of Pub- 
ue ned for hie deter W ut t ‘ d before the 
t ree th t l e Erie t Le ture expresses the op n 
mitt e \ ms ‘ tl \ ’ that the cor n of existin neorpora 
nd tl D { Ohio ¢ t tlor " re prosperot { n is 
ec a \ 47m } n « ter t ¢ 1 ] S S nd that tl | tial 
0p Ve a i ( 1 ee ri er effort ve ie 
Cia ( rie ré tf 4 t ms neces 
t | can tou t rise. nor } 
the Susaue j r ‘ t TI auction 
sources « ‘ e¢ { 4 , "e 
form eal 857.744 ! 1 V is 
fraying all the expense t ent S te ( I ect tT in 
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the Governor adds a very st g de- place on the 2d of Dee er, when thie 
kunciation of the prit t d ee of elo! \rts s nies 
ires of the | eral G t t i eve entlliemel 
the state are represente I In t e of an dre I e upon 
ous On the Ist of O ber t s ‘ sion b I ( t ¢ per, he 
a favorable balance {f S162 7 | ted t e had res ed the Pres 
surplus for the en y yea \ quent ol ecelving n 
ll short of $50,000 { e mel s of the bar 
suggests may be a 1 t ( to « ri se ¢ iW 
lance oft tary rep t | s ! t t Ilis res y lion 

S rr the t { ( e t t 1 to 
eers and | I reg rt t ( 1 t ( eve 
t he Gov Gov ( Chae d M ' 
rnor Hayne ake n to « 
ils ! ng t 
trong, ! i t GEORGIA 
ft war id that t V ire t I t Gove Lut n, 
St 1 ¢ ist es.a eans { ( i t t the Ley S ture j 
nd plenty, rathe 1 nh drea r } Geo! ( t Dec er, 
hye n € } ‘ that 7 } « ' \ ‘ . 1 ‘ ree 
wit t<« respondil d tawe 1 ele ot ‘ ’ erity ' + the 
vat the characte cont i t | s ( { coml re price 
the wea ¢ ging U esol é 1 int tes the laborer 
ind a ng to strength of the stat for . dustry and care hat v t i 
n which it exists il n our n the { pie ft the e ¢ tivate their 
counts np cular, in " cor ( reel estates l t t eno 
tr ting | the t t ( tors the Pp S and 
f the Un ( ted th t t é ree 1 pauper in the 
furthie est ent N ficat te, exce] se who have become 
e s the tion he | { habits of intemperanes In 
] 0 , e t th Ch ees h - 
i 1 t | t ‘ I ude i tr ty 
ed t \ I evented the 1 
t t it t t ‘ s duce the to 
1 ) t { t thre u t 
ev t { | ‘ lner f their nun 
¢ t ted t terms pI sed 
s | t t! ri t en the state ¢ 
< t ( ‘ } { it R ' of 
‘ t het ( 1 re ce 
t the s { tt . 4 t I I 
! al Ve 1 s l I ta ae © 15 
tate 1 t t I na 
s ( i ( r I ‘ ! e made avy é 
S Ph t | t j innua ( f 
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‘ et r &] ( } ¢ sm | *2 Ont i ed 
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( es t t eC 
} — - ' 4 te? | ents 
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An t t ‘ e ¢ , 
ment is pr I t s \ est 
ing 1 rev t e t gest 
South-Care ad ens Tl ny ] portion of t population, to the base of 
commencement of this institution took ‘¢ mountains 
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own benefit, is state, in aid of the Miami Canal, have 
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The Writings of George Washing- © ser pts, which we have mentioned, is a 


ton t g ( \ S ( tion Of axioms nici l 
Messag nd ot I the title { * Rales of Civ t , De 
vate ‘ t { ! I ( f +R . . 

; Vl | Cth Ct Dehay ! n ( ip yanada 4 n 











col i ef \ bh { ove i tad Lhe 
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most remarkable thing in the Manu Governor was more apt to chide 
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commend; but Washington never lost 


his self-respect—never failed to blend 
courtesy with firmness. Towards the 
close of his administration, G ernor 


Dinwiddie issued an order, v 





ot " vidently re rded a unre n 

je, and wiich wa iccoulpa a with 
compiaints ind Censure it er 
gave assurances that he s d et \ 
With the order, and adde 


th th i t is l 
th 

that om miu ely tote ' t 
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face, with steady, unblenching eye, 
even when he saw clearly that what 
could be ace mplished would fall short 
f public expectation. The letter re 
t ol L veteran ¢ mimander The 

rite ivs In advance of the goy- 

eT lent fH i Was commission- 
¢ n foresioht, ar points out, in the 
t terms, an nt most direct 

d unhesitat ry manner, every thing 


he 


requisite for the service W 
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he n 
il rou- 














roes beyond the mere mechanic 
tine of official d in his communica- 
1 ns is Is ofte > ¢ ise, the sincerity 
ot ipology in offering what dic- 
tated | n erious sense of s 
§ nifest 1 t t l OSs é to 
( roe } uN ia , ind pre- 
s tion, ¢ to « t } t to iIn- 
struct those to vy he was ae nta 
ne at t mea res proy sed 
by him We cannot enlarge upon this 
subject. n can we quit the letters 
without givil mn example of the 
strength of his feelings of humanity, so 
per irly winning tin the hero and 
warrior Ina letter to the Governor, 
dated Winchester Wd Apnl, 1756, 
speaking of the straits to which he and 
the inhabitants of that place were Te- 
aueed, ih 1dds :— 
[ t le at ted, sir, with pathetic 
, than of tie iple’s 
, ' 
| I s rs KELOW 
, , , 
' . ‘ 
{ rr ‘ In 
1 
I ser \ 
t Ke 
the A ent 
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f while the 1 
' = foe | 
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! r ’ ’ nin, tor t 
! ue t | s 
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i t { to 
, ther time than 
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' ttor ther ' but 
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l Y 1 t t h 
‘ I gg 
' Po 
t 4 
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We ( I eet to this eor 
( e, that it s what a thor 
ough sch of preparat the French 
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of her purse She requests an inter- 
view, tells the astonished hero how 
much she knows about his ¢ tion 
flers her purse, her erson, her | 
ind so forth, in exel re for his | rt 
Llone Mr. Rovington sin 
ward Gtiemima — he had no h tto give 
having already lost it On th her 
hand ie unhappiness ot his ot I 
and sisters came over fis mind 
redoubled power, ane re is an op 
portunity to save them ku 
stated th truth, a t 1 i 
She \ t 1 him i hh ¢ 
ct stut s sl ! t = epted 
the surrende maid the cash ¢ i 
Mr. Rovineton paid the debt of 
piet The engagement s 1 we 
roa Ur the toad I 
use t ail 1 y K s t I 
by the Ws ve ot tl cent nove 
Writers, th ob ¢ taste ! ‘ ston 
ach equa ly revolt atit has overheare 
the conversation, in which the engage- 
ment, or rather barg@ain, was made 
Miss Sutherland is astounded at th 
me nao hr da ‘ ? t 1 t first tin 
that ! ve R netor her 
St 1} t (; 4 t ft 
nove He t to b t Mrs 
Sutherla ( ( hter set off t 
visit Nal t \ i ‘ r 
mivste st é } el i] e 
le Ss et \ mie t ta s 
ylace n 1 } } ? r ? r 
nizes Mrs. Suthe 3] ’ t 
Wife, anc int d that Miss Suther 
land h ( t Nat explal 
| a ke " ‘ 1 ‘ ent { ot 
parties Vie time. the fate of the 
hee n ¢ ( t S reparing 
_ ! ( ( me make way 
for tl Rovington d Lorel- 
\W tpersons tite is torteitesc 
the 1 f cir zed countries, in this 
ure, ¢ that it sl be taken in 
the 1 st of ine manner possible 
Burning has been noe ovsolete nd 
never was very ¢ mon, except f 
witeheraft and heres But the thoy 
of ft s nove exercising the ina Ss 
power over the ves and tune f 
her subjects, whi istoms of t 
liter iy rep iblic decreed that 





be burnt 


an insane 














, cuous part 
in the tale, sets to her d o 
Rovit gton rushes to. the rese to 
sh his bravery h carries ¢ thre 
wrong person, to save him from his di- 
lemma; andthe unfortunate Bost 

perishes amidst the flames. The 


culty being thus happi , set aside 


proper explanations are made. between 


Rovington and the father of Lorelly, 
and, in due time, the h ppy pair are 


united in he bands of Wediock the 


twenty thousand be r rep ad to Mr 

















M a i ¢ per tion, we sup 
pose. for burning ‘is ¢ oliter 
Such is a slight h of Lovell’s 
I ly The style, in ch it is writ- 
ten. has th usual characteristics of a 
lei style irried to a ludicrous ex- 
treune her sa sortot harmony in 
{ mundsotw ) ( rding to which 
eir th e themselve nd 
ul ( how onw d.on ‘ je cls 
\W 1 this ? c tendency 
der t f nee of good taste, it 
ul fed l'o modern 
t ture 1 ven th iIncouppara- 
is of M ar ins; the novels 
M Se | the manifold 
Writings of M Child But we ive 
10 e for a dissertation ioveh the 
1 cts 1 Is one, and We mean 
resu ¢ 
In this novel. eve sentence ends off 
mn irtic ir ca nee If you read it 
il yi‘ la f nece sity into the 
o t Whatever the subject 
Whet a I ve, | sive, 1 rative 
or sent nt. the same etern thal mo- 
notonous ¢ ence perpetually recur- 
riy great deal too much 
i ulm it, and shady oves, and 
other old-i : edt of the roman- 
tic novelsinthe Dk Crusean style. As 
to the ¢ tion of character, the au- 
thor has ftaldled entirely They are all 
feel mn d,and drawn in the most 
COMMON -] e fushion As to the nar- 
rative t t together after the model 
ot i third-rate novels ind the inei 
dents, tl surprise ind the tinal un 
tving < th Knot, I s devoid of 
creative ingenuity as they well can be 
The conversations have no nature, and 
show no dramatic talent The speeches 





uld utter such 


stuif in actual life, he would be thought 
a fit subject for a commission de lunati- 
co inquirendo From ng to end, 





the work goes on ina stream of unin- 
terrupted harmony It has one gvener- 


al fault,—it is silly 


A Sermon preached in the Church 
in Brattle-Square Dece t ] ] the 
Lord’s I ter t lece of Miss Eliza 
beth B By John G. Palfrey 
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ture of the customs of a long-departed 
age. 

As this novel is probably well known 
by every one of our readers, we shall 
not attempt an analysis. A few gen- 
eral observations are al] that we shall 
offer. In the first place, then, we must 
remark that the Headsman's character 
contradicts itself. He is represented as 
a man of strict regard to truth ; and yet, 
on the death of his own child, he sub- 
stitutes another in its place, educates 
him as his own, but concealing from 
him even his fictitious birth, in the hope 
of saving him from the hereditary pro- 
fession of executioner. In due time, 
when the child has grown to manhood, 
he discloses to him the astounding fact 
that he is his son—which fact he shows 
in the sequel to be no fact at all, and 
the young man proves to be the lost son 
of an Italian prince. In this intricate 
plot, there seems to us to be confusion 
and contradiction. Why should the 
Headsman wish to make the unfortu- 
nate young man miserable, by pretend- 
ing that he is his father, especially, 
when, for the avowed purpose of rescu- 
ing him from the consequences of such 
a birth, he has educated him to the 
honorable profession of arms ? 

The love of the young man for Adel- 
heid, the daughter of a proud feudal 
noble is naturally conceived and delin- 
eated ; but some scenes between them 
are marked by the same want of tact 
and judgement in drawing the picture of 
a delicate woman, which are conspicu- 
ous in other works of Mr. Cooper 

The passage over the Alps is a won- 
derful piece of description. It is all 
sublime poetry. ‘The storm, the suffer- 
ing, the escape, are set forth with the 
most vivid and masterly colors. This, 
and the storm on Lake Leman, are the 
finest parts ot the book, and place Mr. 
Cooper at the head, or very nearly so, 
of graphic writers—artistg in the best 
sense of the term. 

The avowed moral of this tale is a 
satire on the conservative or tory prin- 
ciple, on which the present govern- 
ments of Europe are sustained. The 
object is a very proper one, in a proper 
place, but we do not think the beauty, 
or interest, or usefulness of a work of 
fiction, increased by weaving into it 
this inappropriate matter. 

As to the style of this novel, it is in 
general pure and unaffected. But there 
are sentences, awkward in con- 
struction, and verbose in phraseology. 
This defect is one that might easily 
have been prevented by a little care ; 
and a writer, whose works are destined 


some 
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to live and affect the taste, not only of 
the present, but of coming ages, ought 
to bestow on them the most careful and 
correct finishing, of which they are ca- 
pable. ‘The style is marred also, by the 
frequent use of several pet words, and 
cant phrases, such as a warm citizen; 
indeed, this at least 
fifty times. Such a trick is exceeding- 
ly disagreeable, and ought to be set 
aside with all convenient speed 


expression occurs 


As Mr. Cooper has now returned, we 
hope his pen will again be employed 
on subjects of native growth. After 
all, a man’s own country is his proper 
sphere of action: her scenery, he can 
depict with the greatest truth and love: 
her character dwells more liringly in 
his heart and mind; and her praise is 
the best pledge of his fame. 


An Address delivered before the 


Phi Beta Kappa Society, in Yale College, 
New-Haven, August 20, 1833. By Edward 
Everett. 

Mr. Everett's discourses have one 


marked peculiarity. They always ex- 
cite public expectation to the highest 
pitch, and never disappoint it. This 
oration is absolutely perfect. The sub- 
ject is common-place; but like most 
common-places, capable of assuming 
new and interesting aspects under the 
plastic hand of Mr. Edward Everett. 
The beautiful flow of Mr. Everett's 
style, his delicate tact in the choice of 


words and phrases, the harmonious 
structure of his sentences, give an in- 
imitable charm to all his writings. This 


manner of conceiving and representing 
a subject is at once profound, and in 
the highest style of classical beauty. 
The finest literary and historical allu- 
sions come in to illustrate his ideas in 
the most natural manner. <A_ wide 
range of learning, embracing belles-let- 
tres, history, politics, and all kinds of 
science, furnish their tributary streains to 
swell the tide of his unmatchable elo- 
quence. Each performance of his is 
complete in itself, and a model in its 


kind The tendency of his works is 
always good. Their spirit 1s animating 
and consoling. We rise from them 


with new strength to sustain the labors 
of life; with new ardor added to our 
love of country ; with new sympathies 
for our fellow-men. The following ex- 
tract, we think, will be acknowledged 
as belonging to the noblest style of elo- 
quence — 

I do not mean that everv individual is creat 
ed, with a physical and intellectual constitution 
capable of attaining, with the »pportuni 

legree of improvement. I cannot 
nor would I willingly undertake to 
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sted in behalf of the posterity, however de 
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The Rosary. 


This is a small volume of poetry, se- 
lected, for the most part, from the 
newspapers and magazines. A few of 
the poems are froin popular English 
authors,—Ogilvie, Merrick, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Mrs. Hemans, &X&c. of 
them are the productions of writers less 
known and celebrated, but perhaps not 
less deserving of quotation. A consid- 
erable portion of the volume consists of 
selections from the fugitive poetry of 
Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Willis G. 
Clarke, Bryant, Sprague, N. P. Willis, 
Ware, &c. There are many anony- 
mous pieces, both of English and Amer- 
ican production, some of which are not 
inferior in merit to any which have 
been acknowledged by their respective 
writers. [t seems to have been an ob- 
ject with the compiler, to embody ina 
cheap and neat volume,—not unsuita- 
ble for the use of those who are in the 
habit of making presents to their friends 
at this season,—a collection of moral and 
religious poems, that might be consid- 
Sab- 


Some 


ered a sort of supplement to the ‘ 
bath Recreations,’ published. a few 
years since, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, 
of Boston. It contains only two pieces 
that are in Mr. Pierpont’s book, and 
but very few that have appeared in any 
similar collection. We copy a single 
article from this collection, as well on 
account of its harmony of versification 
and peculiar adaptation of language to 
the subject, as to verify our remark, 
that the anonymous pieces are not infe- 
rior, in their moral or poetical cheracter, 


OUR 


‘The Times of our Grandfathers,” 


to fill up room.”” We know not when 


enough to contain it. 


“ The Letter on the Mississippi,’ we 


the author, if we had not lost his (or her 


* Lo Util y lo Agradable,”’ 


ed across the Atlantic. 





Our File. 


to those from authors of acknowledged 


merit. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


Lo ! the seal of death is breaking,— 

Those who slept its sleep are waking,— 
Eden opes her portals fair! 

Hark ! the harps of God are ringing ; 

Hark! the seraph’s hymn is singing, 

And the living rills are flinging 


Music on immortal air! 


There—no more at eve declining,— 
Suns without a cloud are shining 

O’erthe land of life and love ; 
Heaven’s own harvests woo the reaper ; 
Heaven’s own dreams entrance the sleeper ; 
Not a tear is left the weeper 

To profane one flower above. 


No frail lilies there are breathing ; 
There no thorny rose is wreathing 
In the bowers of paradise ;- 
Where the founts of life are flowing, 
Flowers, unknown to time, are blowing, 
Mid superber verdure glowing 
Than is sunned by mortal skies. 


There the groves of God, that never 


Fade or fall, are green forever, 
Mirrored in the radiant tide ; 
There, along the sacred waters, 
Unprofaned by tears or slaughters, 
Wander earth’s immortal daughters, 


Each a pure immortal’s bride, 


There no sigh of memory swelleth 
There no tear of misery welleth ; 
Hearts will bleed or break no more: 
Past is all the cold world’s scurning, 
Gone the night, and broke the morning, 
With seraplhic day adorning 
Life’s glad waves and golden shore. 


) 


O! on that bright shore to wander,— 
Trace those radiant waves’ meander,— 
All we loved and lost to see,— 
Is this hope, so pure, so splendid, 
Vainly with our being blended ? 
No! with Time ye are not ended, 
’ 


Visions of Eternity ‘ 


FILE. 


its author says, “ is admirably calculated 


we shall be able to find space ample 


should return agreeably to the request of 


direction. 


would be more acceptable, if the scene were shift- 


Numerous other contributions are on file for future disposition. 








